“SPIES ON HIGH” 
SNAP PICTURES 


(Official U. S. Army Air Forces 
“Eyes of the Army” or “Spisi 
on High’’—that’s what they call 
the cameramen who fly over 
enemy lines to take pictures of 
troop concentrations, suppl 
movements, and the terrain 
which armies are likely to 
Photo shows Army Air 
cameraman shooting from r€ 
with K-3B oblique camera; 
equipped with 12-inch f ote 
lens and aero filter. 
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Heavy black line shows farthest Nazi advance. Shaded area shows border territories claimed by Russsia. 


The TIDE TURNS in RUSSIA 


T TAKES the sun eleven hours to 

cross the U. S. S. R. Covering one 
sixth of the earth’s surface, stretching 
from icy tundra to sub-tropical cotton 
fields, Russia is the home of one-tenth 
of. the world’s people. In 15 years of 
intense planned production, Russia 
opened up her vast frontier lands, 
harnessed her tremendous resources to 
become a giant modern power. Where 
stretched bleak steppes in 1921, teem- 
ing iron, steel and chemical cities lie 
safely behind the Ural Mountains. 


Coal, oil and minerals from Caucasus 
and Siberia reach the Army mainly over 
double-tracked Trans-Siberian railroad, 
vital Volga River, and inland water net- 
work. Lend-lease food, planes and tanks 
roll over Murmansk-Moscow rails, Iran 
and Turkestan highways. 

To back his huge army, average Rus- 
sian civilian lives on less than two 
pounds of food daily. Women work 66, 
men 84 hours a week. 

Shaded area on map shows foreign 
territory occupied by Russia when Ger- 


mans crushed Poland in Sept., 1939. 
Black line is high-tide mark of German 
sweep into Russia toward the rich 
Caucasus oil fields, which was thrown 
back in 1941 defense of Moscow and 
1942 heroic stand at Stalingrad. Reds 
have lifted threat on Moscow from 
Vyazma, freed industrial Donets Basin 
by cracking Belgorod, Kharkov, Stalino 
and Taganrog, and won back grainland 
in Ukraine. The Germans probably will 
try to hold Dnieper River defense line, 
hope for rain to bog down the Reds. 
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TALY has surrendered “uncondi- 
| tionally” to the United Nations. That 
Russia also approved the terms of the 
Armistice negotiated with Italy by the 
Allied Commander in Chief points up 
the previous lack of close coordination 
among the three most powerful of the 
United Nations. The joint statement of 
President Roosevelt and Prime Minister 
Churchill at the conclusion of the Que- 
bec conference expressed the hope of 
a “tripartite meeting which it may be 
possible to arrange with Soviet Russia.’ 

There have been other signs in re- 
cent days of strained relations between 
the Soviet Union and its British and 
American partners. Like a bombshell 
came the disturbing announcement 
from Moscow on August 2lst, during 
the sessions of the Quebec Conference. 
that Ambassador Litvinoff had been re- 
lieved of his post as ambassador to 
the United States. The timing of Lit- 
vinoff’s replacement was generally 
interpreted as a sign of Russia's disap- 
proval of Allied policies.. Ambassador 
Litvinoff has long served as a symbol 
of Russian cooperation with the Western 
democracies. Equally perplexing was the 
earlier withdrawal of Ivan Maisky, the 
Soviet Ambassador to London. Mr. 
Maisky, too, was widely known as a 
good friend of Britain and the U. S. 

The attitude toward the French Com- 
mittee of National Liberation, headed 
jointly by Generals Giraud and de 
Gaulle, is another sore spot 
in Soviet-Allied relations. 
Following the Quebec Con. 
ference, the British and 
American governments gave 
a qualified recognition to 
the Committee as the ad- 
ministrative body in “those 
French overseas territories 
which acknowledge _ its 
authority.” They did not 
recognize the committee as 
a government of France or 
of the French Empire. Rus. 
sia, on the other hand. 
boldly declared that it re- 
garded the French Commit. 
tee as “the representative 
of the State interests of the 
French Republic and leader 
of all French patriots fight- 
ing against the Hitlerite 
tyranny.” 
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manded the recognition of the French 
Committee. The United States was not 
willing to comply with this demand. It 
based its objection on the theory that 
the people of France might think that 
the Allies meant to dictate the kind of 
government the country should have 
after liberation. Moscow answered that 
the same principle applied to the 
various governments-in-exile. Yet we 
granted them full recognition. 


Russia’s Complaint Against Allies 


It is also well known that of the two 
leaders of the French Committee, the 
Soviets strongly favor General de 
Gaulle. They are not over-enthusiastic 
about General Giraud, whom they 
suspect of having anti-Soviet views. A 
serious cause of friction was eliminated 
a few weeks ago. Anglo-American 
authorities removed a ban originally 
imposed on the projected visit of a 
Soviet mission to French North Africa. 
The Russian publication, War and the 
Working Class, charged that for nearly 
two months the Soviet government had 
not been able to get Anglo-American 
permission to send a representative to 
Algiers for an on-the-scene report on 
the French African situation. 

The de Gaullist Fighting French 
movement is represented in Moscow 
by political and military missions and 
by the Normandie Aviation Squadron, 
which is in action at the front. 
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Then there is the question about 
Russia’s disinclination to allow our 
military observers at her front. Allied 
officials have bitterly commented that 
they know more about Axis military 
strength than they do about Russia’s. 

“Russian policy,” Winston Churchill 
once remarked, “is a riddle wrapped 
in a mystery inside an enigma.” 

There is no “enigma,” however, about 
Russia’s chief complaint against its 
Allies. For over two years, the Soviet 
leaders have been clamoring for what 
they term a “second front.” They ac- 
cuse us of breaking a promise made to 
Foreign Commissar Molotoff during his 
conversations with President Roosevelt 
in June, 1942. A White House com- 
munique at the time announced that “a 
full understanding was reached . . . 
with regard to the urgent tasks of creat- 
ing a second front in Europe in 1942.” 

_In the opinion of the Soviet leaders, 
our campaign in the Mediterranean did 
not constitute a second front. They say 
that never more than a dozen Anglo- 
American divisions have been engaged 
at one time, while the Russians have 
been facing about 200 Nazi divisions. 
The Allies are fighting, they assert, a 
slow and careful war, never striking 
unti] sure of a decided superiority. 
They point to the Russian losses, which 
they claim have been thirty times 

eater than ours. They say also that 
the Russians have had to cope for 27 
months with the bulk of the 
German army. 

The Soviet Army news- 
paper, Red Star, in an 
editorial on August 18, re- 
iterated Russia's demand 
for an Allied invasion of the 
Continent and accused 
Britain and the United 
States of failing to take ad- 
vantage of the Soviet sum- 
mer offensive by striking at 
Germany from the west. 
The Sicilian campai , the 

aper added, “failed to 
Siert a single German divi- 
sion from the Soviet-Ger- 
man front.” Behind all 
Soviet criticism is the feel- 
ing that the second front is 
being withheld for political, 
rather than military reasons. 

What do the Western 





It is by now known that 
| the Soviets have long de 
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Allies have to say about 
these charges? It is true, the 
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a spokesmen admit, that 
on land the operations of our armies 
have been small compared to the forces 
on the Russian front. But we have suc- 
ceeded in inflicting great,damage on the 
enemy. In the campaigns in Tunisia and 
Sicily, some 400,000 Axis troops (about 
thirty divisions) have been either cap- 
tured, killed or wounded. In addition, 
we have destroyed or captured an im- 
pressive amount of war materials, in- 
cluding planes, ships, tanks and guns 
which can never again be used against 
the Russians. Besides, the opening of 
the Mediterranean to our supply ee 
is of great importance to Russia. 


Risk of Premature Invasion 


Would it have benefitted Russia 
more, say some of our spokesmen, if 
we had launched an invasion of 
Europe prematurely and lost? Every- 
thing possible will be done to “hasten 
the hour of victory,” says General 
Marshall, but the United Nations in- 
tend to achieve this aim “without un- 
due sacrifice of the lives of our men.” 
The Russians underestimate the im- 
mense amount of shipping, manpower 
and materials that a successful invasion 
of the Continent involves. 

Of even more direct help to the Rus- 
sians in their current campaign was the 
strategic bombing of Germany and the 
occupied territories. This has given the 
Red Army complete aerial supremacy 
on the Eastern front. It has ie kept 
great amounts of Axis supplies and 
large numbers of reserves from reach- 
ing the Russian front, and has forced 
the Nazis to increase their production 
of fighter planes at the expense of 
bombers. They were also forced to 
withdraw fighter planes and pilots from 
the Mediterranean and Russian fronts. 
This crippled Nazi chances of carrying 
out sustained offensives in Russia this 
summer. The fall of Kharkov was the 
result of combined British, American 
and Russian operations. It was as if 
Allied planes had taken off from Russia 
instead of England. 

Since the Nazis had no assurance that 
the Allies would not invade Western 
Europe this summer, they were forced 
to pin down at the numerous landing 
places a great number of divisions which 
would otherwise have been hurled 
against the Russians. 

Finally, there is the all-important 
matter of Lend-Lease. According to the 
President's report to Congress on August 
25th, Russia’s share up to June 30th of 
this year totaled $2,444,000,000. In 
his recent biennial report to Secretary 
of War Henry Stimson, Chief of Staff 
General George C. Marshall stated that 
materials from the United States which 
have actually arrived in Russia, aside 
from foodstuffs and raw materials, in- 
clude: over 3,000 airplanes, 2,400 


tanks, 109,000 sub-machine guns, 16,- 
000 jeeps, 80,000 trucks, 7,000 motor 
cycles, 180,000 field telephones, and 
75,000 tons of explosives. 

Such, generally, are the chief argu- 
ments, pro and con, on the heated sec- 
ond front issue. Both sides appreciate 
the urgent importance of invading 
Europe. The Russians maintain that it 
should have been done yesterday and 
that it oertainly can be done today. 
The Allies reply that it will be done at 
the earliest possible moment. 

The launching of a full-scale second 
front will not, however, smooth out all 
the differences between the Soviet 
Union and its Western Allies. There are 
also disagreements of a non-military 
nature. Foremost among them is 
Russia’s territorial claims. The Soviet 
Union has made it clear that it intends 
to regain, “to the last square inch,” the 
three Baltic States, the eastern part of 
Poland occupied by the Red Army in 
1939, Bessarabia, Bukovina and a sec- 
tion of Finland. 


Russia’s Foreign Relations 


These expansionist hopes of the 
Soviet government are viewed by some 
persons as a violation of the Atlantic 
Charter to which Russia formally 
adhered on January 1, 1942, when it 
signed the Declaration of United Na- 
tions. The Atlantic Charter states that 
the signatories “seek no aggrandize- 
ment, territorial or other.”( See Post- 
war World unit in this issue.) Russia 
stubbornly refuses to take up relations 
with the Polish government-in-exile. 
These relations were broken off last 
April. The situation has been further 
aggravated by Russian sponsorship of 
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its own “Union of Polish Patriots,” a 
potential rival to the Polish government- 
in-exile. 

Russia’s plans for postwar settlement 
differ from ours. In Yugoslavia Russia 
has been backing the Partisans (com- 
munist guerrilla bands) against the rec- 
ognized authority of General Mikhailo- 
vich and the Chetnik troops. Without 
consulting its Allies, Russia recently set 
up the “German National Committee.” 


Anglo-American-Soviet Teamwork 


All these facts point to the importance 
of reaching a full understanding with 
Russia. This can best be accomplished 
by an early meeting of Stalin, Churchill 
and Roosevelt. British Foreign Secretary 
Eden, John G. Winant, United States 
Ambassador to England, and Soviet 
Vice Foreign Commissar Ivan Maisky 
are reported to have prepared for a 
meeting between Secretary of State 
Hull, Mr. Eden, and Soviet Foreign 
Commissar Molotoff. The meeting prob- 
ably will take place about the end of 
October. It will precede one between 
President Roosevelt, Prime Minister 
Winston Churchill and Premier Joseph 
Stalin. 

These meetings are steps toward the 
creation of an Anglo-American-Soviet 
committee that will deal with all po- 
litical questions arising in Europe and 
will coordinate political and military 
strategy. Such a committee would end 
the tendency toward dividing Europe 
into Russian and Anglo-American 
spheres of influence. Expanded to in- 
“fade other powers, such as France, 
Turkey and the British Dominions, it 
“would become one of the most power- 
ful groups in the postwar world. 
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Strategic bombing of Germany, and military equipment sent from 
U. S. have enabled Red Army to keep up powerful summer offensive. 
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ROM the dawn of our independence 


to the present time, the United 
States and Russia have had antagonis- 
tic political views. Except for a few 
months in 1917, most Americans never 
liked the kind of government that ex- 
isted in Russia. This was as true of 
tsarism as of sovietism. The Russian 
authorities, on the other hand, gener- 
ally were suspicious of American polit- 
ical ways. 

Yet the two peoples have got — 
remarkably well together. The Unite 
States and Russia have never declared 
war on each other. Each has liked to 
see the other strong. Each has looked 
upon the other as a possible friend in 
the rear of a possible enemy. That en- 
emy, at various times, has been Great 
Britain, Germany, and Japan. 


Last Great Power to Recognize U. S. 


During our Revolutionary War, the 
Continental Congress sent men to Eu- 
rope to seek friends against Great Brit- 
ain. The delegates at first did not even 
approach Russia. They knew that there 
was little hope of getting sympathy 
from the autocratic Tsarina Catherine 
II. But in 1780. Catherine founded an 
“armed neutrality league” to protect 
the rights of neutrals in wartime. En- 
couraged by this seemingly liberal 
stand, Congress appointed Francis Dana 
minister to Russia. His job was to win 
for us official recognition and a trade 
treaty. 

Mr. Dana cooled his heels in St. 
Petersburg for two years and finally left 
in disgust. Catherine wanted Great 
Britain to enter her neutrality league 
and therefore hesitated to recognize 
Britain’s rebellious colonies. Russia, in- 
deed, was the last of the great powers 
to recognize the United States. 

This recognition came in 1809, thirty- 
one years after our declaration of inde- 
pendence. Almost immediately we be- 
gan talking about\a commercial treaty, 
but we did not get it until twenty- 
three years later. 

Meanwhile, in 1820, the tsar had 
acted. as umpire in a new dispute be- 
tween the United States and Great 
Britain. The quarrel was over the in- 
terpretation of an article of the peace 
treaty which had ended the War of 
1812. Alexander I made an award en- 
tirely in our favor. 

Less pleasant for us were the rela- 
tions resulting from Russia’s colonizing 
efforts southward from Alaska. In 1821 
the tsar granted to the Russian Amer- 













ican Company trading rights as tar 
south as 51° latitude. This charter was 
protested by Secretary of State Adams 
and by the British Foreign’ Office. 
Washington and London claimed joint 
control of what was then called the 
Oregon country, reaching up to 54°40’. 


Growth of Monroe Doctrine 


Out of this dispute, as well as out 
of other reasons, grew a statement of 
American policy which has come to be 
known as the Monroe Doctrine. It was 
announced, with Britain’s backing, in 
the presidential message of December, 
1823. The part of the statement which 
interests us here reads: “The American 
Continents . . . are henceforth not to 
be considered as subjects for future 
colonizatioff by any European Power.” 
Russia accepted this assertion and in 
1824 agreed that the line of 54°40’ 
should become the southern boundary 
of Alaska. 

For some time, common hostility to 
Great Britain kept Russia and the 
United States on very friendly terms. 
During the Crimean War (1854-1856) 
American sympathies were with Russia 
and against Britain and France. When 
the Poles rebelled against Russian rule 
in 1863, we refused to join Britain and 
France in protests against 
tsarist repression. In the 


Russian-American Friendship 


By Walter Langsam 


Professor of History, Union College; Author of The World Since 1914 


got from Alaska almost $500,000,000 
worth of gold alone. Its strategic value 
today can hardly be estimated. 

Between 1868 and 1914 we signed 
nine treaties with Russia, mostly com- 
mercial. Yet our sympathies were 
largely with Nippon when the Russo- 
Japanese War broke out in 1904. This 
was because Russia had failed to live 
up to her promises to withdraw from 
Chinese Manchuria. In order to end the 
war, President Theodore Roosevelt 
offered his service’ as peace-maker. 


We Break Relations After 1917 


It was difficult for Americans to con- 
sider the World War I as a struggle for 
democracy as long as Russia was one 
ot the Allies. But when, in March 1917, 
Nicholas II abdicated and the liberal 
Prince Lvov formed a government, 
things changed. Secretary of State Lan- 
sing said that there had thus been re- 
moved the last obstacle for ne 
the war as one for democracy an 
against autocracy. But, after we be- 
came allies of Russia, we were disap- 
pointed by the second revolution which 
shook the country in 1917, the Bolshe- 
vik Revolution. Thereafter, for a time, 
relations with Russia were the worst in 
the two countries’ diplomatic history. 





same year, when it 
looked as though Lon- 
don and Paris might sup- 
port the Confederacy in 
our War between the 
States, Russian fleets un- 
expectedly appeared in 
New York Harbor and 
San Francisco Bay. 
Probably the Russian 
Baltic and Pacific fleets 
were sent here chiefly to 
be safe against a possible 
Anglo-French attack. 
But we were grateful. 
The presence of the ships 
made Britain and France 
more hesitant about 
helping the Confederacy. 
Closely upon these 
events followed our pur- 
chase of Alaska. Secre- 
tary of State Seward ne- 
gotiated the purchase in 
1867 for $7,200,000. 
Some people at the time 
sarcastically called 
Alaska “Seward’s Ice-_ 
Box.” But so far we have 
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Cartoon by Thomas Nast from Bettman Archives 


Secretary of State Seward was ridiculed 
for our purchase of Alaska from Russia. 
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Checkreins for War Labor 


How War Labor Disputes Act restricts 


W. ARE winning the battle of 


production. Labor is forging 
weapons of war in an ever-swelling 
volume. But labor is working under 
greater restrictions than ever betore. 
The strongest of these limitations is the 
War Labor Disputes Act sponsored by 
Senators Smith and Connally. Labor 
union leaders are expected to urge 
the repeal of the Act. And the backers 
oi the law are determined to strengthen 
it 


the 


When the Smith-Counally bill 
being debated bitterly in Congress last 
June, the National War Labor Board 
joined other federal agencies in asking 
Congress not to approve it. Now the 
WLB appears satisfied that the Act has 
not weakened its contro! over wartime 
labor relations. The WLB also has re 
cently received from President Roose 
velt additional authority to compe! both 
labor unions and employers tc ubey its 
orders. 

The reasons tor the passage of the 
War Labor Disputes Act, and for the 
change in the WLB attitude toward the 
Act will be clearer if we review some 
recent labor history 


was 


History of WLB 


The WLI was established in fan- 
uary, 1942, to prevent strikes harmtul 
to the war effort. [he Board is com 

sed of 12 members—tour each trom 

bor, management, and the public. 
Many of the disputes handled by the 
WLB involved union demands for: (1) 
a maintenance-of-membership clause, 
and (2) a dues’ checkoff to its workers. 

The first provides that all workers in 
a plant, who are members of a union, 
must remain members and pay up their 
dues. If a worker does not keep in “good 
standing” on his dues he shall be fired 
by the employer. The second provides 
that union dues shall be deducted from 
the worker’s pay by the employer and 
turned over to the union. 

In general the WLB granted union 
demands for maintenance-of-member- 
ship and the checkoff. and ordered em- 
ployers to accept them. The Board did 
not have “police” power to force an 
employer to obey its orders. In a vast 
majority of cases no “police” power was 
needed, because the employers obeyed. 
If an employer balked, the WLB could 
de two things: It could try to persuade 
the employer to obev, ur it could turn 


the case over to President Roosevelt. 

If the President was unable to get 
che employer to comply with the order, 
he aan seize the plant under his war 
powers and turn it over to a Govern- 
ment agency to operate. This course ot 
action proved effective in dealing with 
employers. 

But a new problem was presented 
when the WLB sought to regulate 
wages paid workers. In July, 1942, the 
WLB had adopted the “Little Steel” 
formula to prevent inftationary boosts 
in wages. This formula provided that 
workers were entitled to wage increases 
covering a 15 per cent rise in the cost 
of living which had taken place be 
tween January 1, 1941, aud May 1, 
1942. Additional increases were to be 
granted only if wages were clearly 
“substandard” or unfair to the workers 
involved. 

In October, 1942, Congress passed 
the Cost of Living Stabilization Act to 
hold farm prices and wages at Septem- 
ber 15, 1942, levels. A new Office ot 
Economic Stabilization was established 
by the President to direct the wage 
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strikes in war industry 


policy of the WLB and see that the T 
“Little Steel” formula was followed. 

But liv ing costs continued to advance 
late in 1942 and early in 1943. In Feb- 
ruary, 1943, figures showed that living 
costs had risen 21 per cent since Jan- 
uary, 1941. Labor unions began 
bombarding the WLP for wage in- 
cieases to cover the rise in living costs. 

The most violent attack on the 
WLB’s "Little Steel” formula was made 
by John L. Lewis, president of the 
powertu: United Mine Workers. Mr. 
Lewis annou:.ced his intention to get 
a “wholesale increase in wages” for both 
anihracite (hard} and __ bituminous 
(soft) coal miners. The WLB replied 
that Lewis’ union already had received 
the 15 per cent raise allowable under 
the “Little Steel” formula. It agreed 
that living costs had gone up 21 per 
cent since January, 1941. But it added 
that the average weekly wage of in- 
dustrial workers had gone up 52.4 per 
cent in the same period. 

John. L. Lewis ignored the WLB’s 
arguments and refused to appear be- 
fore the Board to argue his case. Three ( 
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SOMETHING NEW HAS BEEN ADDED 






isuescher in Paterson Morning Call 
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times within seven weeks Lewis called 
his 500,000 soft coal miners out on 
strike. The United States Government 
took over the operation of the mines, 
and the President appealed to the 
miners to return to work. Under an 
agreement reached on June 22 the 
miners ended their third strike and 
went back to work. But Lewis said that 
the miners would work until October 31 
if the Government operated the mines. 
The Lewis hint of another strike in- 
creased demands in Congress for the 
President to sign the War Labor Dis- 
putes Act, which had been passed dur- 
ing the height of the coal strike crisis. 
The President had declared earlier that 
striking miners might be drafted for 
military service. But this did not satisfy 
Congress. So when the President vetoed 
the Wa: Labor Disputes Act both 
houses of Congress quickly passed it 
over his veto by the necessary two 
thirds majority. It was the first time 
Congress had rejected a veto of an im 
portant bill by President Roosevelt. 
The War Labor Disputes Act governs 
all working people in the nation until) 
six months after the war ends. It con- 


tains these important provisions: 


hat War Labor Disputes Act Does 
(1) Persons who promote or en 


7 courage strikes in war industries taken 


over by the government shall be subject 
to a fine of not more than $5,000 or to 
imprisonment for not more than one 
year, or both. 


(2) Employees in a war industry 
must notify the proper government ofb- 
cials of any dispute which theatens to 
interrupt production. Then the Na 
tional Labor Relations Board is re- 
quired, after 30 days have elapsed, to 
take a secret ballot to determine 
whether the workers want to strike 
(Keep in mind that the NLRB’s duties 
differ sharply from those of the WLB. 
The NLRB was established under the 
Wagner Act of 1935 to protect labor’s 
right to join unions of its own choosing 
The Board holds electiuns in plants to 
determine which union, if any, is 
favored by the workers. The NLRB has 
nothing.so0 do with settling wage dis- 
putes between . union or an employer, 
that is the wartime job of the WLB.) 

(3) The President is given authority 
to seize plants or mines affected by a 
labor dispute. But these plants or 
mines must be returned to their owners 
not later than 60 days after they are 
operating efficiently. 

(4) The WLB receives power to 
force the parties to labor disputes to ap- 
pear before the Board. 

(5) Labor organizations, banks and 
corporations organized under federal 
law are forbidden to make political con- 
tributions in any election involving off- 


> -cials of the federal government. 
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In his veto message, 
President Roosevelt said 
he approved certain sec- 
tions of the Act but that 
others were either useless 
or harmful. He remarked 
that the section prohibit- 
ing political contributions 


RAILROADS. 


COAL MINING 100% 
by labor unions did not 
belong in an anti-strike MTL 
law and, if it had merit, AUTOMOBILE INDUSTRY 80-90%| 


should apply in time of 
peace as well as war to 
all non-profit organiza- 
tions. He added that the 
provisions for strike ballots 
and for cooling-off periods 
of 30 days were clearly 
out of place in a measure 
which in another part 
sought to outlaw wartime 
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strikes altogether. 

The strike-balloting pro- 
vision of the three-months- 
old War Labor Disputes 
Act has had some curious results. The 
record shows that despite their no-strike 
pledge, unio.s have been quick to take 
advantage of the chance to permit their 
members to vote on whether they wish 
to strike. And in an overwhelming 
majority of elections held so far the 
workers have voted in favor of striking. 

Having armed themselves with this 
right to strike, the union leaders have 
continued to uphold their no-strike 
pledge. This indicates that unions are 
using the strike vote as a threat to put 
new pressure on employers to obtain 
union demands. 


Arguments Against Strike Ballot 


Backers of the War Labor Disputes 
Act believe that the strike-ballot pro- 
vision in the Act should be Somsewall by 
Congress, because unions are using it 
to put pressure on — to grant 
their demands. They also want the Act 
changed to punish men who encourage 
strikes in any wai ere not only 
those in plants taken over by the _ 
ernment. Their opponent oppose these 
changes. They contend that the Act is 
unnecessary because, with the excep- 
tion of the United Mine Workers, the 
overwhelming majority of labor has 
kept its “no strike” pledge. 

Some friends of the War Labor Dis- 
putes Act had criticized it on the 
ground that it contained no provision to 
compel a union to obey WLB decisions. 

Late in August, the President gave 
the WLB “new teeth with which to bite 
employees as well as employers.” Act- 
ing under the authority granted him by 
the War Labor Disputes Act, the Presi- 
dent issued a drastic executive order. 
This order permits the WLB to with- 
hold the dues of a union in plants hav 
ing the checkoff, to cancel its main- 
tenance-of-membership clause, or de 


Chart shows estimated number of union and non 
union workers employed in certain industries. 


prive it ot other privileges until it obeys 
the Board. The Board also can recom- 
mend the drafting of strikers for mili- 
tary service. 

Aside from its powers to recommend 
the seizure of ans, the WLB can 
virtually put a balky employer out of 
business by having his government con- 
tracts cancelled, and depriving him of 
fuel, transportation and raw materials. 

Armed with these powers, the WLB 
began cleaning up some unfinished busi- 
ness. It took up the old Montgomery 
Ward case by again ordering the com- 
pany to grant maintenance-of-member- 
ship. It refused to grant maintenance- 
of-membership to the United Automo- 
bile Workers in the Chrysler plants be- 
cause of numerous wildcat strikes. 

The WLB then turned to John L, 
Lewis and his United Mine Workers. 
Lewis had finally appeared betore the 
Board to ask approval of an agreement 
signed with Illinois soft coal operators. 
It contained a provision for ‘portal to 
portal pay” — for time the miners spend 
traveling to work in the mine Lewis 
hoped that approval of this agreement 
would force all other soft coal operators 
to follow suit. But the WLB rejected 
it on the ground that “portal to portal 
pay” amounted to a hidden wage in- 
crease not allowed under the anti- 
inflation program. So Lewis and the 
UMW were back where they started. 

A week later the WLB took up an- 
other case involving Lewis — his wagé 
dispute with hard coal operators, which 
has dragged on since May. At the same 
time, the government defied Lewis by 
beginning the return of soft coal mines 
to their owners. The stage was set for 
a showdown between the WLB and 
Lewis. The outcome may determine 
what action Congress takes toward 
amending the War Labor Disputes Act. 





‘VICTORY 
VIGNETTES 


Douglas MacArthur—U. §. A. 


“I shall do my best. | shall keep the 
soldier’s faith.” General MacArthur gave 
this pledge when he arrived in invasion- 
threatened Australia in March, 1942, as 
supreme commander of all United Nations 
forces in the Southwest Pacific. MacArthur 
will not be satisfied until he drives the 
{a from the Philippines, which his father 

Sped to free from the Spaniards. Tall, 
handsome, erect, and taultlessly dressed, 
MacArthur is an impassioned orator, a coo! 
commander, and a keen strategist. Honor 
man and baseball player at West Point, he 
headed the 42nd (Rainbow) Division in 
France in World War I, was_ twice 
wounded and won D. S. C.,; became 
youngest officer ever to head West Point; 
was Army Chief of Staff under Hoover 





Brendan Bracken—Great Britain 


“Winston Churchill’s Glamour Boy” and 
“The Red-Headed Beast” are nicknames 
tagged on Brendan Bracken, British Min- 
ister of Information. Born in Ireland 42 
years ago and raised on an Australian 
sheep ranch, Bracken started a string of 
financial papers at 24. An early disciple 
of Churchill, he was elected to Parliament 
in 1939, where he was a scathing critic 
of appeasement. He is tourth man to hold 
the War Information job in a ministry 
called “The Graveyard” and noted for 
blunders and red tape. Under him there 
has been new punch in Britain's news 
services, quick reporting, sensible censor 
ship. Six feet tall, Bracken has carrot hair 
wears spectacles, stiff collars. tight waist 
coast. He is a vivid public speaker 


Eduard Benes—Czechoslovakia 


Dr. Eduard Benes, head of the Czect 
government-in-exile, hopes to go to Rus 
sia to obtain a pact guaranteeing his Czech 
republic after the war. Born on a Bo 
hemian farm, Benes worked his way 
through college by tutoring and writing, 
studied politics in Paris, and learned t 
hate the Hapsburgs and Prussian militar 
ism. With his philosophy professor 
Masaryk, he founded a secret revolution 
ary organization to win freedom for his 

ple and to back the Allies in World 

ar I. Helped to set up Czechoslovak Re- 
blic in 1918 with Masaryk as President, 
imself as Foreign Minister. After he sur- 
rendered his country, Benes became a pro- 
fessor at the University of Chicago 


Jan C. Smuts—South Africa 


The “most admired man in Africa” is 
Jam Christiaan Smuts, Prime Minister of 
the Union of South Africa, whose pro-war 
government was recently overwhelmingly 
reelected. A scholar, botanist, philosopher, 
lawyer, author, and soldier, Smuts is 
largely responsible for making South Africa 
into a wartime arsenal. Son of a Dutch 
farmer, “Slim Jannie” Smuts led the first 
commandos in the Boer War against 
Britain, later went to England to gain in- 
dependence for South Africa. He loyally 
backed the Empire in both World Wars 





Vress Assn 


PIETRO BADOGLIO 
Man Who Surrendered 


When Benito Mussolini and his 
Blackshirts marched on Rome in 1922, 
Marsha] Pietro Badoglio told King 
Victor Emmanuel: “Sire, give me a bat- 
talion of Carabinieri, and | shall sweep 
these upstarts into the sea.” Had the 
king consented, fascism would have 
been nipped in the bud. 

Scornful of the fascists, Badoglio has 
yet been a member of the Fascist 
party since 1936 He is a staunch mon 


archist. Although born of Piedmont 
peasants, he is a favorite of the aris- 
toc:acy. Mussolini may have hoped to 
get rid of the stubborn Marshal, but 
Badoglio was tor useful a soldier. 

As a young officer, he was one ot the 
tew to escape the Italian massacre by 
the Ethiopians at Adowa in 1896. Forty 
years later he saved Mussolini’s bogged- 
down campaign in Ethiopia and became 
Duke of Addis Ababa. In World War I 
he rallied the crumbling Italian lines 
against the Austrians. He wrested 
Libya trom Turkey in 1922, became 
Governor General of Libya. 

He master-minded Franco's victory in 
Spain, but- refused to lead the Italian 
troops there. Disapproving of Musso- 
lini’s attack on Greece, Badoglio was 
made the scapegoat for the disastrous 
[Italian deteats in Albania. 

Retiring as chief of staft of the 
italian Army in 1941, he was the cen- 
ter of a group who hated the German 
occupation. White-haired, —_square- 
jawed, pugnosed, the Marshal is an 
ardent bridge-player (never overbid- 
ding), and enjoys boccia (Italian 
bowls). At 71, he waited for the fall of 
Mussolini, then was recalled by the 
King to become the Prime Minister who 
surrendered Italv to the Allies 





Who's Who 


in the News 








CARLO SFORZA 


Man Who Came Back 


“A strong British victory will mean 
the immediate collapse of Mussolini’s 
government.” This accurate prophecy 
came from Count Carlo Sforza in 1942. 
What Sforza could not foresee was that 
he would be called back to Italy within 
two years from exile in the U. S. He 
has been chosen by the United Nations 
to help arrange for a democratic gov- 
ernment in the homeland he once served 
as Senator and Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. 





‘The only thing | want is to be tree; 
i is the only thing this fellow cannot 
give me.” That was Sforza’s reply to 
Mussolini’s bids for triendship. Unable 
tc find treedom under I] Duce, Sforza- 
a foe of fascism since 1919-retired to 
France, pleading with French leaders 
to back Britain against the Axis. 

Vichy tried to nab him for the Nazis, 
bu. Sforza, his wite and two children, 
escaped to England in a Dutch fishing 
smack, under a rain of bombs. Having 
lost all possessions. his “visa’ irto the 
U. S. was his honorary Phi Beta Kappa 
key from Wesleyan University, 

In the U. S. he worked tirelessly, de- 
nouncing isolationists, lecturing, writ- 
ing, rallying Italians to the United Na- 
tions, touring Latin America, offering 
to invade Italy with 800,000 Italians, 
and becoming the recognized leader of 
Free Italians everywhere. A liberal and 
an individualist, he believes Italians will 
never take to communism and will 
always show marked pfovincial dif- 
terences. On his 70th birthday 
(September 25) he is sturdy and 
broad-shouldered, sports a close-clipped 
gray beard, loves to ride and swim, 
looks every inch the aristocrat, scholar 
and diplomat. 
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WAR ABROAD 


Italy. “One Out, Two to Go!” Blanket- 
ing the Tyrrhenian Sea, an Allied armada 
larger than Sicilian invasion’s debarked Lt. 
Gen. Mark Clark’s commando-trained U. S. 
5th Army in key harbor region of Naples. 
Gen. Montgomery’s British 8th Army 


crossed Strait of Messina to take Reggio . 


Calabria, Taranto and Brindisi. 

Italy’s Premier Badoglio surrendered un- 
conditionally Sept. 8 to Gen. Eisenhower, 
Allied Cements in Chief. Italian Navy 
went to Malta and Gibraltar, surrendered 
to Allies. Mussolini was kidnapped by the 
Nazis. : 

While 4,000 Allied plane sorties raked 
Nazis in France, Britain staged a great 
invasion rehearsal on Channel. In seething 
Balkans, hitherto pro-German Croats de- 
serted to Mikhailovitch. 

Along Russian Dnieper tront, Red 
Army tanks and motorized infantry, racing 
against fall rains, threatened Kiev; won 
steel city of Stalino, cut essential railroads, 
captured Ukraine citadels of Sumy and 
Konotop; rolled back Germans from indus- 
trial Donets Basin : 

Secretary of State Hull retused Argen- 
tina’s request for armaments and oil 
machinery, and excluded her from post- 
war discussions 

At sea — One third of Japan’s shipping 
has been sunk, reported Secretary Knox. 
In sky — Allied bombers smashed Nicobar 
island in Bay of Bengal on 2,000-mile 
flight from India. On land — Yank and 
Aussie paratroops swooped down to sur- 
round Japs at Lae and Salamaua, New 
Guinea 


WAR AT HOME 


Foreign Relations. Republicans at Mack- 
inac Island patched up their differences, 
decided to favor “Responsible participation 
by the U. S. in postwar cooperative or- 
ganization among nations.” Governor 
Dewey (N. Y.) urged British-U. S. post- 
war military alliance. Such an alliance was 
advised by Prime Minister Churchill in a 
speech at Harvard, where he said: “The 
price of greatness is responsibility. The 
people of the U. S. cannot escape world 
responsibility.” On Sept. 12 Secretary Hull 
presented case for the U. S. State Depart- 
ment for the past 10 years and” gave an 
outline of the postwar American foreign 
policy. 

Churchill and Roosevelt conferred in 
Washington; Roosevelt forecast Anglo- 
American meetings with Russia, perhaps 
with Stalin himself. 

Winning numerous friends for U. S. in 
lands “Down Under,” Mrs. Roosevelt 
toured camps in New Zealand and Aus- 
tralia for Red Cross. 

Production. West Coast plane and ship 
industries were gripped by manpower 
shortage. Ickes warned. that Italy’s need for 
coal will lessen U. S. civilian coal supply. 
Rubber czar Jeffers resigned. 

Armed Forces. In a hopeful war-prog- 
ress report U. S. Chief of Staff Gen. George 
Marshall said hardest battles were yet to 
come but, the Army, he revealed, is near- 
ing end of expansion (7 million) 
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Memphis Commercial Appeal 
Go Ahead, Adolf, 
Tell the German 

People Where You 

Standl 











i Rube Goldberg in New York Sun 
Encirclementl 


Italy has been called the political pendulum of 
Europe. The Italians are too strong to be a minor 
power, too weak to play a major part in Europe's 
politics. Italy has swung back and forth with the 
currents of history, now swings in direction of 
United Nations victory. The surrender of their 
ally has bewildered the Nazis. Faced with loss of 
New Guinea, Japs too will soon be bewildered. 




















THE ecouomi: and military trame- 

work of United Nations teamwork 
survives the war, it may help to build the 
solid foundations of peace and an eco- 
nomic commonwealth of nations. To un- 
derstand how this machihery of coop- 
eration for victc.y functions, let us see 
how the Combined Raw Materials 
Board works. 

The Board is made up of a represent. 
ative of the United States War Produc- 
tion Board and a member of the British 
Raw Materials Mission. The operating 
committee of the Board is made up of 
representatives of the British Embassy, 
the Office of Economic Warfare, 
the State Department, the Metals Re- 
serve Company. and the War Produc- 
tion Board Requirements Committee 

The Board plans “the best and speed 
est development, expansion and use of 
the raw materia] resources under the 
jurisdiction of the two governments.” It 
makes world-wide allotments of many 
needed materials that have been cut off 
by enem~ action. These include tin. 
rubber, manila fiber, copper 

The Export Markets Committee is a 
subcommittee of the Combined Raw 
Materials Board Operating Committee 
This subcommittee handles Latin Amer- 
ican trade It sees that British and 
United States exports of goods to Latin 
American countries do not overlap 


Military Cooperation 


On the military side, the machinery 
of United Nations collaboration is not 
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UNITED NATIONS FOR 


so closely knit as on the economic side. 
No over-al] United N:.tions war-plan- 
ning machinery has yet been created. 

At the time of Prime Minister Win- 
ston Churchill’s first visit to the White 
House, sliortly after Pear] Harbor, the 
Combined Chiefs ot Staff organization 
was created. Its job is to coordinate the 
war effort of Great Britain and the 
United States, and to provide for full 
British and American collaboration with 
the other United Nations. Representa- 
tives of other United Nations, such as 
China, The Netherlands, Australia and 
the Soviet Union, consult with the Com 
bined Chiefs of Staff in considering mat 
ters that concern their national interests 

The Combined Chiefs of Staft, meet- 
ing in Washington, plan broad strategy 
and make joint recommendations to the 
heads of their respective governments 
They keep in touch with field comman 
ders who carry out operations 

Working under the Combined Chiets 
ot Staff are the Combined Staff Plan 
ners Committee and the Combined In 
telligence Committee. Each group is 
made up of separate American and 
British groups which are called the Joint 
Strategic and Joint Intelligence Com 
mittees 


There has been criticism of the Com- 
bined Chiefs of Staff organization be- 
cause Russia and China, who have the 
largest land armies of the United Na- 
tions, are not directly represented. But 
Russia is not at war with Japan, and 
China, although it declared war on Ger- 
many on Dec. 9, 1941, has not under- 
taken any military action against her. 

The war in the Pacific is loosely su- 
pervised by the Pacific War Council, 
set up in Washington on March 80, 
1942. In addition to the United States, 
the members are Ausiralia, Canada, 
China, Great Britain, The Netherlands, 
the Philippines and New Zealand. The 
Council in Washington consults with a 
Pacific War Council that was created in 
London early in the war. 

We do not know whether the United 
Nations’ economic and military machin. 
ery of collaboration wil] survive the war. 
But cooperation among the United Na- 
tions is tied to the economic and po- 
litical life within each country. There 
could hardly be a sudden snap-back to 
pre-war conditions without a general 
collapse 

Section II] of the Postwar World 
deals with “Proposals tor World Secur- 
ity.” If we are to wir. the peace, states- 
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PEACE 


men agree that some form of interna- 
tional cooperation may have to be 
adopted. 


Machinery for Postwar Cooperation 


However, it United Nations coordi- 
nation continues, a league or union may 
not be necessary. The links of coopera- 
tion forged to win the war may become 
bonds for peacetime cooperation. 

It might work out that the combined 
machinery of economic cooperation 
could be used to plan and carry out a 
program of economic reconstruction in 
the period right after the war. 

For example, the Combined Raw Ma. 
terials Board and the Combined Pro- 
duction and Resources Board, working 
with the Lend-Lease Administration 
and the United Nations Relief and Re- 
habilitation Administration, could dis- 
tribute materials and manufactured 
goods, and handle reliet feeding. 

The Combined Shipping Adjustment 
Board could handle the shipment of 
these materials. The policing of the de- 
feated nations could be the responsibil- 
ity of the Combined Chiefs of Staff, 
which might be enlarged to include 
representatives from China and Russia. 

In his recent address at Cambridge, 
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Mass., Prime Minister Winston Church. 
ill stated that British and American 
military leadership, working through 
the Combined Chiets of Staff Commit- 
tee, had reached a degree of coopera- 
tion and unity that no other allies had 
ever before achieved. The Committee 
uses British and American troops, muni- 
tions and supplies, Mr. Churchill said, 
“just as if they -were the resources of a 
single state or nation. , . . This is a 
wonderful system. . . . There never has 
been anything like ft between two al- 
lies. .. . It would be a most foolish and 
improvident act” to break up this ma- 
chinery as soon as the war were over. 

Mr. Churchill urged that the ma- 
chinery be kept in operation, prepared 
to use force, not only until some world 
arrangement has been set up to keep 
the peace, but until we know that the 
new arrangement will give us security 
against danger from aggressors. 

The wartime economic boards could 
handle problems of exchange and cur- 
rency. Colonies could be administered 
by a = organization. 

Another wartime collaboration which 





" 
might turn into a powerful force for 
world peace is the Treaty of Mutual 
Assistance entered into by Great Britain 
and the Soviet Union on June 22, 1941. 

Under the terms of this treaty, Brit- 
ain and Russia agree not to make a 
separate peace with Germany. In addi- 
tion, for a period of twenty years, they 
agree “to take al] measures in 
power” to ban —— If either coun- 
try is threatened with attack, the other 
country promises to come to its assist- 
ance. Each country also agrees not, to 
take part in any alliance against the 
other. 

But there is one section of the treaty 
which looks toward international coop- 
eration for the peace. It states that each 
where y desires “to unite with other 
ikeminded states in adopting proposals 
for common action to preserve peace 
and resist aggression in the postwar 
period.” 

Agreements affecting postwar rela- 
tions have been made also by other 
members of the United Nations family. 
The Polish and Czechoslovak govern- 
ments-in-exile ‘ave signed agreements 
which form the groundwork for a Polish- 
Czechoslovak confederation after the 
war. They have invited other European 
countries to join this proposed confed- 
eration, which might form the nucleus 
for a Central European Union. 

The Greek and Yugoslav govern- 


ments-in-exile have made a_ similar 
agreement. And other Balkan states are 
invited to join this union. 
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JAMES Oris — A man’s home is his castle” 


7 |‘ the 1760's England began a rigid enforcement of the Navigation Acts, which taxed 
the cargoes of American merchants. Many Americans smuggled goods into the colo- 
nies in violation of these unjust Acts. To check this smuggling, English revenue officers 
used “Writs of Assistance’-general search warrants giving officers full power to snoop 
| and prowl at will, and search any house or ship. 

The colonists protested that the writs violated their rights.as Englishmen. Their 
leader in this fight was James Otis, young Boston lawyer. In his struggle against the 

writs, Otis was said to have fired “the opening gun of the Revolution.” 
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WHEN NEW WRITS WER. 


a : OTIS’ BRILLIANT FIVE-HOUR SPEECH CAVSED JOHN ADAMS 
ABOUT TO BE /SSUED IN 70 SAY: “AMERICAN INDEPENDENCE WAS THEN ANO THERE 
MASSACHUSETTS /N /76/ THE MERCHANTS CHALLENG-| | BORN.” THE WRITS WERE NOT DECLARED ILLEGAL BUT THE 
£0 THEM AS ILLEGAL BEFORE THE SUPERIOR COURT. | | COURT HESITATED TO ENFORCE THEM. | 

















OTIS PLAYED AN OUTSTANDING PART IN THE See | Oe eee Wc 74 
STRUGGLE FOR AMERICAN RIGHTS UNTIL HE MUCH OF THE TIME FROM THEN UNTIL HIS DEATH, OT1$ WAS 
SUFFERED A HEAD INJURY DURING A HARMLESSLY INSANE, THERE WERE TIMES WHEN H/S MIND WAS 
QUARREL WITH REVENUE OFFICIALS IN 1769.| | CLEAR, ANO HE SERVED AS A VOLUNTEER AT BUNKER HILL. 


‘TEXT BY FRANK LATHAM DRAWN BY FRANK RONAN 

















Classroom Activities 


RUSSIAN-AMERICAN FRIENDSHIP 
(p. 5) 


Walter Lippmann says in his recent 
book, U. S. Foreign Policy: Shield of 
the Republic, “Americans . . . have dis- 
liked the Czarist autocracy and they 
have disliked the Soviet dictatorship. 
The Czars returned the compliment by 
regarding American democracy as a bad 
revolutionary example. .,, The Soviets 


have — America as a capitalist, . 


imperialist state. . .” 

After the Revolution in Russia, while 
Red and White Armies fought bitterly 
for control of the great Russian empire, 
the Americans abhorred the Bolshevik 
terror. Yet, Lenin, an astute statesman, 
read America’s future correctly when 
he prophesied, “ . . . an inevitable con- 
flict wil arise between Japan and Amer- 
ica for the supremacy of the Pacific 
and its coasts. The ¢onflicting interests 
of the two imperialistic countries 
(will) check the movement of Japan- 
ese imperialism against Russia. Sure 
enough, both American and Japanese 
forces occupied Vladivostok and a strip 


‘ of the Siberian coast. The Americans 


were there to see that Japan did not 
seize Russian territory. 

At the time that the war-born Baltic 
countries of Lithuania, Latvia, and Es- 
tonia (see map, p. 2) were created, 
the United States was slow to recog- 
nize them for the reason given by the 
American High Commissioner, Mr, 
Evan Young. “It is entirely possible,” 
he said, “. . . that in some time in the 
indefinite future these states may once 
again become an integral part of Rus- 
sia. . . Admitting that from our point 
of view, a strong Russia is greatly to be 
desired, it is still difficult for an ob- 
server here to suggest any course of 
action other than the immediate rec- 
ognition of these states.” This state- 
ment may have an importani bearin 
on the Fron policy of the Unit 
States toward Russian claims on these 
small countries. 


Questions for Discussion: 


1 After studying a world map and 
noting the relative positions of the 
United States and Russia in relation to 
_ Europe and the Fu East, show why 

_ American and Russian interests have 


ae 
ae 





2. What don’t the Russians like 
about the American government and 
system? 

8. What have Americans objected to 
in Russia? 

4. Name the 
Russia has aide 
portant occasions? 

5. Why was Russia willing that the 
United States should purchase Alaska? 

6. What other “benefits has Alaska 
brought us besides gold? Answer this 
question with relation to the present 
war. 


U.S.A., U.S.S.R. in War and Peace 

(p. 3) 

After reading the two articles on 
Russia, appoint a committee to look up 
materials on the League of Nations in 
an encyclopedia,’ concentrating on the 
ai i in it by Russia and the 

nited States. Conduct a panel discus- 
sicn on: “Are Russia’s relations with 
her western neighbors in harmony with 
the goals set forth in the Atlantic Char- 
ter?” (See Postwar Unit, last week’s 
issue. ) 

Questions for Discussion: 

1, What are the immediate problems 
of our relations with Russia and what 
is the outlook for future cooperation 
with her? 

2. Why did Stalin stay away trom 
the Casablanca and Quebec Confer- 
ences? 


ific incidents when 
us. Were they im- 





COMING NEXT WEEK 
(October 3-8 Issue) 


Forward from Italy: Next Steps in 
the Balkans. 

The Balkan Crazy-Quilt, by Dr. 
Walter C. Langsam (World His- 
tory Behind the News). 

Shall We Have an Alliance with 
Great Britain? 

Postwar Unit: Section Il. The Crucial 
Problems: 1. Relief and Rehabili- 
tation. 

Pan-Americana: Argentina’s New 
Government. 

They Fought for Freedom: Thomas 
Paine (Picture Page). _ 

Inside Washington: Holding the 
Line Against Inflation, by Creigh- 
ton J. Hill. 

Know Your World: The Dodecanese 
Islands. , 
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TELE, So SO ee eee 


8. Should Russia aid us now against 
Japan? Why? ‘ 

4. Are the attitudes of the U 
States and Great Britain toward Russia 
the same? Give facts to support your 
answer. : 

5. Is there evidence that Russia is 
not to be trusted? 

6. Can nations with conflicting ideals 
of government and ways of living work 
= rg to solve international problems? 

y' ee 


Labor and the War (p. 6) 


A strike can do deadly damage in 
wartime. Consequently, disputes be- 
tween labor and management must bi 
settled without stopping procuction. Just 
demands must be met. Wages must 
support the morale, health, and effi- 
ciency of essential workers. Keep 
cost of living within control is eq ‘is 
important. ae 
Questions for Discussion: 

1. How are wages and prices being — 
rg on 4 r 

2. What would justify a wage rise 
for ~ group of workers? 

8. How the “Little Steel” for- 
mula work? 


Labor Board? 
5. pinen sve She Sheaee of ER 
6. Do wage increases for labor 
the tecuea? Wee? i 
7. Why did the President veto 
Smith-Connally War Labor Dispu 
Act? , a 
8. How has john L. Lewis tried to 
se coed Coens amie Saul 
e proposed rise in mining wa 
Collect facts and figures on ® J 
and wages in World War I, (Encyclo 
pedia Britannica) and compare wi 
today in a report to the class. Draw 
wall chart to show their rise and a 


Know Your World (p. 13) 


. Marcus Island is only a dot on the: 
ocean, but it is in Je an’s bailiwick.” 
From Midway, it is "550 miles; from’ 
Tokyo, 1,040 miles. The recent U. $ 
raid struck at the enemy supply tines 
to the Central and Southwest Pacific 








ve been ible because the Japa 
ze cag forced out of the Aleu 
large units of the Amer 
ir Ney oy Bes to act in the South 
tions demonstrate that the 
is of the world assume a wartime 
nce far beyond their size in 
Dice days of rapid transportation de 
yendent upon wilely scattered fuel de 
The next step in Pacific wartare 
pmises to be amphibious operations 
capture advance bases. 
Locate on a wall map Marcus Island. 
iway, Hawaii, Wake, Guam, Truk, 
e Carolines, the Solomons, and the 
Aleutians. Notice the great distance be 
_ tWeen Marcus and Guadalcanal; be 
tween Marcus and the Philippines and 
~ Hawaii. Ask the class to venture a pre 
“diction on which group may be at- 
tacked next in the Pacific campaign. 


Questions for Discussion: 
1. If you were a serviceman would 
liiromy be shipped to a Pacific Is- 
: than to one of the main war thea 
ters? Why? What are the advantages 
and disadvantages of each? 
2. Do you think the motion pictures 
- _ on life in the South Sea islands are any 
"thing like the reality? Why? 

$8. Why do you think the United 
States kept only Guam and the Philip- 
out of the islands won in the 
-American war? Was this wise? 








4. Why was it easy tor the Japanese 
pte the British- and American. 
islands? 


The Army Goes to College (p. 20) 


a The OWI recently made a survey of 
ho: _* educational programs of the armed 
' forces, and reached the following con- 


: The e606 services are run 
ng the biggest adult education system 
the world. irclae out of every 14 able. 


‘bodied men between 18 and 38 will be 
‘2. ‘that school by the end of 1943. Of 
. po esd 10 will get special- 
training, highly concentrated. The 
Army is now able to teach illiterates to 
in 144 classroom hours. The edu- 
pD received in the Army or Navy is 
a nature that can be carried over into 
n life after the war. Many boys 
men are now finishing an educa- 
p that was interrupted earlier to go 
work. 
~ In the servicemen’s classes, the period 
learning is greatly shortened not only, 
‘the article points out, by a long day 
“school, but by many visual aids— 
Moving pictures, models of delicate ma- 
chi and -ships, maps, charts, and 
lide films. Of course, the men are 
jected by tests and interviews, so 
pr General James A. Ulio, Ad- 
neral of the U. S; Army has 
say: “It is that 



























oo Army in history has ever put its 
available manpower to better use. 


Questions for Discussion: 

1. The average school yea: is about 
38 weeks. How many ee op in an aver 
age college course? Servicemen do 
equal work in from 36 to 84 weeks. 
How long is that in terms of school 
years? 

2. Why do the soldiers have to 
march everywhere they go? Is this an 

es part of their training? Why? 

Why do they spend a ~ ot hab 
time in sports and athletics 

4. Point out from the article how 
many different kinds of training the men 
are getting. How much of this can be 
used after the war? How? 


inside Washington (p. 14) 


It has been a common occurrence 
that a war-time President found him. 
self at a with his Secretary 
of State and was obliged to replace him 
with a more congenial Secretary. Sec- 
retary Hull, owing to the personal char- 
acteristics pointed out in the article, has 
been able to weather most of three 
terms and a war. What will happen as 
a result of the Welles’ resignation, is a 
question gs strom to our future deal 
ings with foreign nations, especially 
Latin America and Russia. 

Point out to the class that the ‘State 
Department is a part of the Executive 
branch of the government, and its mem. 
bers are appointed by the President. 
Under the direction of the Secretary 
our government maintains embassies, 
legations and hundreds of consulates all 
over the world. It also makes all tor- 
eign treaties and agreements, and con- 
trols our export of munitions. Through 
its executive right to issue passports 
and visas, it can determine who can 
enter and leave our country. 


Questions for Discussion: 


1. What is a “career diplomat?” Are 
ambassadors necessarily career diplo- 
mats? Name one who a recently at- 
tained fame through the movie Mission 
to Moscow, who was not. 

2. Do you think that career diplo- 
mats are more useful to our govern- 
ment than other members of the State 
Department? Why? 

3. What has been Secretary Hull's 
chief contribution to our foreign rela- 
tions? Is this valuable in war times? 
Why? 

4. What reason do people have tor 
saying that President Roosevelt has 
been his own Secretary of State? Do 
you consider this has been necessary? 

5. How many ambassadors from for- 
eign countries can you name? 

6. Do you that the heads of 
other craments contro! pati rela- 


(+8: SF OT. 


Penicillin — Newest Disease-Fighter 
(p. 21) 
The great Dr. Paul Ehrlich spent his 
lite trying to discover in the laboratory 
a “magic bullet” which would destroy 


























































bacteria without harming the patient. or 
Now, many years after his time the ha 
search seems to be getting warmer. . © 
[t is rumored that Penicillin A has - E th 
already been synthesized by a large “ae So 
chemical house. If this is true, it would p un 
be one of medicine’s greatest finds. F rs 
Questions for Discussion: - 3s 
1. What happens when a sulta drug “He ng 
goes to work on a disease germ? ‘ 
2. How does penicillin act differ. “Hie of 
ently? P rth 
3. Name all the recent discoveries Gay gt; 
you can which help to cut down on the ~ on 
number of deaths from wounds in this fu 
we - M 
4. Why are wound infections com- ae 4) 
mon in soldiers? Why are they uncom | » Thy 
mon in hospitals? 7 san 
5. What are the various types of Ste 
penicillin drugs? What is their main | b 
source now? . 3 
Map Page (p. 2) ; 43 
Point out to the class the immense @ ~ OF 
gains made by the Russian armies since ye € 
the high tide of the German attack yy ne 


was reached in 1941-42. If you can find be 
a wall map showing all of Russia, com: th 
pare the German po in Russia be 
then and now. Point out also how near ; 
Germany came to possessing Russias my Pa 
oil supplies and to opening a gateway > on 
to the Near East. Have someone trace TI 
on the map the course of the Donets | th 
River, and of the Dnieper. 7 ©@3=er sh 
Questions for Discussion: 
1. What do the pincers, shown in | Fide 
shading on the map, mean? Why isa ~ S of 
pincers movement effective? be 
2. Why did the Germans swing to - of 
the south in their 1941-42 advance in- . oO 
stead of the north? SOR 
8. Do you think Russia has = right Ex 
to claim the shaded territories? Why? 


United Nations for Peace (p. 10) 
This article i. the third in the series 
ot postwar articles for the year. ae 


for teaching it will be found in 
Postwar Teachers’ Guide. 


Key to “Know Your World Week” 
1-T; 2-F; 3-T; 





1. Russian Map iz 
4-F; 5-T; 6-F; 7-T; 

Il. Russian-American Relations. |-last; 
2-Czar; 3-Alaska; 4-Crimean; 5-Russian; 
6-Casablanca, Quebec; 7-Litvinoff; 8-Lend- 
Lease. 

Ill United Nations. l-a; 2-a; 3-c; 4-b; 5 
5-a. : 

IV. Labor. 1-strikes; 2-labor, manage 
ment, public; 3-Little Steel, inflation; — 
4-rose;_ 5-thi 


rty. 
V. Who’s Who. 6, 7, 1, 2% 
V1. Inside Wa 
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Institute of Student 
Opinion 

The Institute of Student Opinion, 
organized by Scholastic last spring, now 
has a membership enrollment of 850 
senior and junior high school publica- 
tions, but there is still room for more. 
Some schools, we know, hesitated to 
undertake a new project in the final, 
hurried weeks of the™spring term. For 
this reason, we have held open the 
charter membership enrollment until . 
now. 

Faculty advisers and editorial stafts 
of our member papers, who conducted 
the first poll in May, reported it a 
stimulating activity and gave us much 
constructive criticism for planning 
future polls. [he leading question of the 
May poll, “Do you think the voting age 
should be lowered to 18?,” aroused 
> lively discussions among the students 
and the results of the national tabula. 
tion have evoked considerasle comment 
by the nation’s press. Fifty-three per 
cent of the students polled voted no, 
48 per cent yes, eb pe. cent no 
opinion This majority answer in the 
negative came as a surprise to promi- 
nent educators and teachers who had 
been asked, in advance, what they 
thought the results of the poll should 
be. 

Scholastic does not propose to cam 
paign either for or against any position 
on questions asked in the Institute polls. 
The Institute is founded on the beliet 
that studen: opinion is 
should be accurately 
widely publicized 

There will be from tour to six polls 
during the current school year, the first 
of these to be held in October. Mem- 
bership application forms may be 
secured from the institute of Student 
Opinion, Scholastic Publications, 220 
East 42nd St., New York 17, N Y¥ 


determined and 


important, _ 





en for Social ne edited by Hol- 
. Roberts, Walter V. Kaulfers, and 
Grayson N.-Kefauver, of the School of 
Education, Stanford University. This book 
contains 25 reports of classroom and com- 
munity experience, made by teachers of 
English and social studies. It is a partial 
report of programs worked out by 151 
teachers and administrators and 10,000 
students in 28 Western schools, with 
the advice of the Stanford Language Arts 
Investigation staff. Other work done by the 
same group is described in a companion 
volume, Foreign Languages and Cultures 
in Ar.erican Education. 

English for Social Living includes prac- 
ticai, detailed accounts of democracy in the 
feces ah of individual students, 
classes studying and serving their com- 
munity, and study of semantics. Each re- 
port takes the reader into the classroom of 
an imaginative, experienced teacher. What 
they have done requires no special set-u 
or selected student group. (McGraw-Hill. 
New York. $3.50.) 

hn? * 

Exploring Journalism, by KR. E.. Wolseley 
and std R Campbell, introduces the 
reader to the American press. After a brief 
consideration of its growth, function, and 
public, the authors survey the newspaper 
anc magazine field. They analyze clearly 
the nature and purpose of news gn 
and interviews, features a 
columns, editorials, and reviewing. The 
book is intended especially for chose inter 
ested in a journalistic career and gives 
them much practical information on train- 
ing and opportunities. ( Prentice-Hall. New 
York. $3.75.) 

* * * 

The Federal Security Agency, U. S. Ot- 
fice of Education, Washington, D. C. has 
issued An Annotated List of Inexpensive 
Publications on North Africa and the Middle 
and Near East, ed by Ruth A. Gray 
of the U S ce of Education Library. 

* *« *# 

Art and Materials for the Schools, by 
sibyl Browne, in collaboration with Ethel 
Tyrrell, Gertrude M. Abbihl, Clarence 
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A NEW ORDER 





Please Meke My Definite Order: 
____ copies SCHOLASTIC—Combined Edition 65 
copies SCHOLASTIC—English Class Edition 60 
_—-copies SCHOLASTIC—Social Studies Edition 60 
copies WORLD WEEK 40 
copies JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 20 

‘der 


TEACHER EDITION DESK COPY supplied with each 
of 10 or more—extro supplied 


> 
THIS HANDY FORM TO: CONFIRM OR REVISE YOUR PRESENT ORDER OR TO ENTER 








classroom or 
copy with each additional set of 30. 
TE 9-27-43 
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directions for “activities Rage = the 
and the ,” modeling planes, maki 
maps and charts, carving, weaving, exp 
menting with camouflage and plastics. B 
liographies. ( ve Education Asso- 
ciation Service ter Pamphlet, No. 
List Price, $1.25; to P.E.A. members 75e.) 
* * «* 
Jobs and Security for Tomorrow.- Pam- 
in which Maxwell S: Stewart sum- 
marizes the “findings and recommenda’ 
of the National Resources Planning 
on postwar and social security.” ( Pub- 
lic Affairs ittee, Inc., 30 Rockefeller: 
Plaza. New York City. 10c.) 


WITH OUR ADVERTISERS 


Camera tans will like two attractive new 
booklets on their hobby, published by 
Argus. The larger, called “Good Pictures,” — 
by J Lavelle McCoy, Jr., sells for 25 cents 
and offers the information an amateur w 
need—from what happens when you take 
a picture, to problems of com 
technical on exposures, filters, devel- 
oping, enlarging and making slides. Photo- 

aphs, diagrams and tables wr By 

e booklet down to a very usable, 
size (56 pages). “Choosing Your Camera 
ler pamphlet (free - request), 


A survey of this information will help an 

amateur to choose whatever type most 
ractically fits his requirements. Both 
Pooklets may be ordered trom International 
Industries. Ann Arbor, Michigan 



















eyewitness — 
NARRATIVES 


bring history to life . . . 


Invaluable in the teaching of history, § 
these carefully edited, easy-to-read ver - 
sions of original sources give young §° ~ 
people an authentic of the be- 
pinnings of our country Lavishly #- 
ustrated and beautifully printed. 

“1 am glad to approve the idea of 
publishing simple original sources. 
They can give a historical insight such 
as could never be got from mere text-§ 
book discussion. The more the better 

-Dr Wiuiam H KILPaTRICE 


e Homes in the Wilderness 
By William Bradford” $2.00 
e The Log of Columbus 
By Bartholomew Las Casas. $2.00 
e Cortes & the Conquest of Me: 
By Bernal Diaz del Castillo. $2.50 


WILLIAM R. SCOTT, Inc. : 
72 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 2 
Please send me on 30-day approval § - 
examination copies of c 
(Log of Columbus oe 

(0 Homes in the Wilderness 
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were glad we’re not sitting in the Editor’s chair 


Not only the editor, but all of his associates, the writers, the map- 
makers, chartmakers, artists, researchers—all of them have one 
of the toughest jobs we know of. 


Even back in peace times it was no easy job to sift through the fast moving 
news of our modern world and organize it, clarify it and explain it so young 
people would understand it. 


Yes, we wouldn’t want to swap jobs with our colleagues down 
the hall who edit WORLD WEEK. Not that writing ads, letters, 
folders, etc., is any easy job. It isn’t. But just think of this list of 
objectives WORLD WEEK’S editors have to meet every week: 























No, thanks, we wouldn’t want that job. 


“i: ne lights may burn late many an evening in WORLD WEEK’S editorial 
office .. . and we all agree our editors have a tough job . . . but they can 
feel proud of their accomplishments week after week. The hundreds of 
teachers using WORLD WEEK ... the hundreds of new teachers trying 
it this term . . . using it in history . . . current affairs . .. civics ... govern- 
ment... economics .« . geography classes—all testify to the fine job our 
editors are doing, the practical teaching tool they are providing. 
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MARCUS ISLAND 


T DAWN on Sept. 1, U. S. Naval ves- 
sels knifed through the Pacjfic cur- 
rents surrounding Japan’s Marcus Island 
and lobbed shell after shell onto Mar- 
cus’ docks and ammunition dumps. 
Overhead, U. S. carrier-based planes 
opened their bomb bays to drop tons of 
explosives on Marcus’ three airplane 
runways. 

Marcus is a pin point of land only 
1,100 miles from Tokyo, Its one square 
mile of land is a storage depot and air- 
ferry stop between Japan and 3,000 
other islands. Nicknamed “Bits of 
Heaven” after Japan’s “Son of Heaven,” 
Emperor Hirohito, these 3,000 Japanese 
isles include the Jap-owned Izu and 
Bonin group; the Jap-mandated Mari- 
ana, Palau, Caroline and Marshall 
islands; the Jap-occupied British Gil- 
berts; and the Jap-occupied American 
islands of Wake and Guam. If we ever 
occupy Marcus, we can move on to the 
Bonins and Japan, thus outflanking all 
the other Jap isles to the south. 

Studding an area of sea almost as 
large as the U. S., these islands were 
made into naval bases and unsinkable 
“aircraft carriers” by the Japanese. The 


islands served as stepping stones for 
Jap attacks all-over the Pacific. 

The “Bits of Heaven” are coral atolls 
—islands without a middle, reefs sur- 
rounding the central lagoons. Some of 
the atolls are just jagged lumps of coral. 
Others are edged with steep mountains 
that protect their deep, quiet lagoons 
from gales, surf and enemy gunfire. 

On rich earth transported all the way 
from Japan, the Japs plant staple crops 
so that they won't be starved out by 
blockade. On hilltop lookouts, eyes 
watch for enemy ships, and anti- aircraft 
gun muzzles loom p wdirac Along the 
shell-strewn beaches cranes haul sup- 
plies from transports, and warehouses 
store torpedoes. 


Once Owned by U.S. 


The United States once owned all of 
these islands. We received them from 
Spain after the Spanish-American War. 
But we bought only Guam, the largest 
island, and returned the others to the 
Spaniards, They promptly sold them 
to Germany in 1899. Japan snatched 
the islands during World War I and 
was given a temporary mandate over 
them by the Allies. 

The Japanese promised not to fortify 
these islands, but they broke their prom- 
ise. The islands became islands of mys- 
tery, visited by very few white men. 
Those who snooped disappeared. 

The United States once had the op- 
portunity to own the Bonin Islands 
too. Admiral Perry dreamed of using 
the Bonins as coaling stations on the 
U. S.-China route. He raised the Amer- 
ican flag over them in 1853, but the 
U. S. Government made no further effort 
to claim them. Japan grabbed them in 
1867. 

The island of Truk is’ Japan’s key 





Pacific bastion. Ringed ky treacherous 
reefs, the 40-mile-wide Truk lagoon can 
hold the entire Jap fleet and its sea 
planes. Its Fg sap fortifications make 
it the hardest-to-get-at naval and air 
base in the world. 

The Marshall Islands, named for an 
English sea captain who discovered 
them in 1788, have musical names like 
Mili and Ailinglapalap. But their coral 
reefs have been worn away to make the 
deadly Jap anchorage from which Pearl 
Harbor was attacked. From them the 
Japs could launch an attack against the 
Panama Canal. Admiral Halsey’s task 
force raided the Marshalls in 1942. 


Heroic Guam 


Windy, rocky Guam, sometimes 
called a “Wart of the Pacific,” is in the 
midst of a hornets’ nest of Jap islands. 
It could have been a powerful fortress 
threatening the Jap supply route to the 
Carolinas. But in 1939 Congress voted 
against fortifying Guam because this 
might “provoke Japan.” So in Dec., 
1941, the Japs swarmed over Guam. 

The British Gilbert Islands have 
fallen to Japan and are the seaplane 
bases from which Japan attacks ships 
going from the U. S. to Fiji and New 
Zealand. None of the Gilberts rises more 
than 15 feet above sea level. They have 
no streams, no mountains, no crops. 
Robert Louis Stevenson said of them: 
“They enjoy days of blinding sun and 
bracing wind, and nights of heavenly 
brightness.” 

But the Japs there have reason to be 
uneasy. On Aug. 17, 1942, Colonel 
Carlson’s raiders, the commandos of the 
U. S. Marine Corps, landed on Makin 
in the Gilberts, killed all but two of its 
350 Japs, destroyed all military installa- 
tions, then withdrew into the night. 
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An American base at Marcus Island would put U.S. bombers within 1,100 miles of the heart of Japan. 
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HEN Sumner Welles resigned as 

Under Secretary of State recently 
he focussed the spotlight of the nation’s 
interest upon the State Department. 
This department of the Government is 
now moving steadily into a position of 
prominence. Its work will become still 
more vital as the war goes into its clos- 
ing stages. 

Whether the European phase of the 
conflict ends in a few months or not 
until late next year is beside the point. 
The important thing is that the outcome 
is no longer in doubt. Experts differ 
now only on the date when the war 
will end. 


State Department and the Peace 


Already we are thinking and talking 
in terms of the peace that must be 
arranged. That peace is a complex prob- 
lem, full of difficulties and dangers. 
Our Department of State should have 
the largest share in shaping the part 
which we are to take in creating the 
policies of the peace table. 

Since the War began, our Secretary 
of State, Cordell Hull, has been over- 
shadowed by President Roosevelt. The 
President has acted as his own Secre- 
tary of State, and has dealt directly 
with problems that under another Chief 
Executive would have fallen to Secre- 
tary Hull. 

In certain respects, however, Mr. Hull 
is no figurehead in the post of Secretary 
of State. He is politically shrewd and 
politically powertul That is ithe reason, 
as we explained last week, why Presi- 
dent Roosevelt shelved Under Secre- 
tary Sumner Welles when it became 
clear that it was a case of either Mr. 
Hull or Mr. Welles leaving the State 
Department. 

Now the question arises — where does 
all this leave the State Department in 
terms of the future? What does it mean 
in terms of the successor to Mr. Welles, 
who must now be named by Mr. Hull? 
Above all, how will it affect our inter- 
national relations at this delicate point 
in world affairs? 

In the first place, one over-all conse- 
quence of the resignation of Mr. Welles 
may be to reduce the importance of the 
State Department. If this happens, it 
will come at the very moment when 
our relations with other nations—which 
is the business of the Department of 
State—are in urgent need of vigorous, 
forward-looking leadership. Mr. Hull 
cannot, in al] probability, name a man 
to succeed Mr. Welles who will have 
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Politics 


the confidence of—well, say Russia for 
instance. 

Mr. Welles was admirably fitted to 
have dealt with the Soviet Government 
in working out the complex problems 
of Soviet relations to the rest of Europe 
in the postwar world. Stalin has no 
similar assurance about Mr. Hull—nor 
about any of the men whose names are 
under consideration for the post of 
Under Secretary of State. 


Possible Candidates for the Post 


Breckenridge Long, one-time Ambas- 
sador to Italy, and regarded here as an 
extreme conservative, may be advanced 
from his present post as Assistant Sec- 
retary of State. But if this happens, Mr. 
Roosevelt will most certainly have to 
do his own trading with Stalin. 

Joseph C. Grew, for ten years our 
Ambassador to Japan, is a career diplo- 
mat in the tradition of Mr. Welles—but 
without the brilliance of Welles. He 
would be acceptable—but no more. The 
same can be said of Norman Armour, 
our present Ambassador to Argentina. 
Mr. Armour is popular and has consid- 
erable ability. But he lacks the experi- 
ence of Mr. Welles. 











The Newspaper PM 


Walking a Tight Rope 





By Creighton J. Hill 


Our Washington Correspondent 


One very possible choice for the post 
may be George S. Messersmith, Am- 
bassador to Mexico. Mr. Messersmith is 
a mild liberal who has been a career 
diplomat in the service of the State De- 
partment since 1914. He has tasted Hit- 
ler’s Nazism at first hand and despises 
fascism and all its works. But he is not 
intellectually aggressive and certainl 
would. not buck Secretary Hull on a 
icies as Mr. Welles did. 

The trouble with the State Depart- 
ment is that it has never had a single 
directing head and has never operated 
under a single-headed policy. In fact 
it has been dubbed by Washington ob- 
servers a “group of unrelated princi- 
palities.” 

Lack of Close Coordination 


For example: Without involving the 
Department officially, James C. Dunn, 
the Department’s Adviser on Political 
Relations, was able to mold our policy 
toward Loyalist Spain so that we actu- 
ally aided Franco during those days 
between 1936 and 1939 when the cur- 
tain on World War II was going up in 
Madrid. 

Adolph Berle, as Assistant Secretary, 
has also exploited his own theories of 
policy in international relations. These 
have been difficult to define at times. 
But in any case, his contribution to the 
Department has added to the confusion. 

But the chief fact is that Mr. Hull 
will now continue to serve as Secretary 
of State just as he has been doing dur- 
ing the past ten years—a way which his 
critics call “horse-and-buggy-in-a-ma- 
chine-age” fashion. 

Also Mr. Hull is old, and he is not 
in good health. All of this adds up to 
one obvious conclusion. 

President Roosevelt will dictate the 
major policies of the State Department 
over the period ahead. He has won Mr. 
Hull’s loyalty by accepting the resigna- 
tion of Sumner Welles. Mr. Hull will 
reciprocate by sticking to his reciprocal 
trade treaties—and letting his chief do 
the real work of handling affairs of 
State at the coming peace table. 

And, in case my readers think I am a 
trifle harsh on the President’s assump- 
tion of powers outside his own sphere, 
let me add that all strong Presidents 
in the history of our country have been 


their own Foreign Ministers in times 


of crisis. 
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/ RIFLE SHOOTING AT CAMP 
SURE WAS FUN = LET'S 
TALK TO THE COACH ABOUT 
STARTING A RIFLE CLUB 

AT SCHOOL THIS FALL 
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LOOK, BOB — 
HES BEAT US 
- To IT! 






NOTICE « 
RIFLE CLUB 








A RIFLE CLUB! 
SWELL! LET'S GO 
GET THE 
DOPE / 








THAT'S RIGHT, BOYS. WE'RE ORGANIZING 
A RIFLE CLUB RIGHT NOW.. IT'S PART OF 
OUR VICTORY CORPS PROGRAM.... FIRST 
MEETING -TOMORROW AT 3: 30 



















FELLOWS, THIS IS S| COSTA, 
AN EXPERT SHOOTER FROM OUR 
LOCAL RIPLE CLUB. HE'S GOING 
TO TALK TO US FIRST ABOUT 
> THE SAFE AND PROPER 

HANDLING OF FIREARMS... 


























Learning to shoot—to shoot straight—is 
a lot of fun. And shooting is a sport that boys 
can enjoy indoors or outdoors, all year round, 
and all their lives. If you’re interested in form- 
ing a rifle club in your school, see the Coach. To 
learn more about this fascinating sport, fill in 
and mail the coupon for the interesting, illus- 
trated, free, official ‘Junior Rifle Handbook.” 
Remington Arms Company, Inc., Bridgeport, 


Conn. 


_ Remington, 


--------—----4 


Rifle Promotion Section 
Remington Arms Co., Inc. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


Gentlemen: Please send me, free, a 
copy of “Junior Rifle Handbook.” 


Name 





School 





Street. 





City & State. 
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THE AVIATION FACT DIGEST FOR AMERICAN YOUTH 





Air Transport Command 


sous 


United Air Lines Photo 


CONSOLIDATED LIBERATOR EXPRESS GETS LOAD OF MEDICAL 


SUPPLIES FOR FIRST 


ATC Performs 
Wartime Miracles 


Emergency! Supplies are des- 
perately needed at once by 
American forces in Australia. 
Two and a half days later they 
have them, courtesy Air Trans- 
port Command. A ay in a 
remote section of Alaska burns 
to the ground. Within 36 hours, 
a complete 24-bed hospital is 
flown from the United States 
and is set up, ready to operate. 


Flying thousands of fighting 
men and tons of material to 
battlefronts sprawled around 
the world is one part of the 
job of the ATC. This army- 
operated airline is many times 
larger than all the civil airlines 
of the world combined. 

Established in June, 1941, as 
the Ferrying Command, its first 
function was to fly Lend-Lease 
aircraft to the United Kingdom. 
In April, 1942, there was also 
an Air Transport Command, but 
it is not the one we know to- 
day. Its duty was to fly troops 
into “combat. The Ferrying 


Command grew so rapidly that 
it took over the name of the 
Air Transport Command and 
the former ATC became the 
Troop Carrier Command. The 
ATC now has more than 1,000 





FLIGHT 





TO CONQUERED ITALY. 


pilots who are flying routes in 
excess of 100,000 miles. 

Everything from bars of gold 
and husky dogs to jeeps and 
gasoline tanks have been loaded 
into the bellies of giant cargo 
planes and sped to the combat 
zones. Army engineers are de- 
posited on forlorn stretches to 
lay out an airport. A 22,000- 
pound truck was flown to as- 
sist in building the Alaska 
Highway. The fact that it was 
to fit into a plane didn’t sto 
the ATC; they cut it in half 
and welded it together again 
at their destination. 

A wounded soldier lies in the 
mud of Burma. Within eight 
days, a flying ATC ambulance 
has delivered him safely home. 

Few of us realize how the 
world has been dwarfed by 
wartime aviation. The ATC pi- 
lots know. There is a classic tale 
of one of them in New York 
who casually complained, “Can’t 
get any laundry for a whole 
week—I left it in India.” 





Postwar “medicine on wings” 
is the idea Brigadier General 
Walker Grant, Chief Surgeon of 
the Army Air Forces, advances. 
Helicopters will drop down in 
remote farm yards, fast ambu- 
lance planes will rush patients 
to hospitals, he predicts. 












By NORMAN V. CARLISLE 
Editor of Alr Week 


Prediction: Look for Howard 
Hughes to be back in the avi- 
ation news soon. He's plan- 
ning to fly a Lockheed Constel- 
lation in a transcontinental 
speed test from West coast to 
East. The army has granted 
TWA special permission to 
make this effort to break the 
speed record. Hughes hopes to 
make the run in eight hours. 


. © 


What will happen if you 
want to go back to college after 
the war and have taken a cor- 
respondence course in the U. S. 
Armed Forces Institute? Will 
you get college credit? We asked 
the Army and the answer is yes. 

* * * 


The state of Michigan has 
some bright ideas about post- 
war private flying. The State 
Planning Commission has 
worked out a system of landing 
fields for private flyers who plan 
to go in for camping, fishing, 
and hunting. 





POLAROID AIDS 
FLIGHT TRAINING 


A one-man blackout is among 
the newest aids used to train 
pilots in instrument i 28 It 
uses the polarized plastic known 
as polaroid. 

Polaroid instrument flying 
equipment consists of transpar- 
ent colored sheeting that is at- 
tached to cockpit windows and 
transparent colored goggles 
worn by the student pilot. 
——— the goggles, the stu- 
dent pilot can read his instru- 
ments but cannot see outside 
the cockpit. The instructor, who 
does not wear the goggles, has 
an unimpeded view of every- 
thing. 

The equipment is designed 
to avoid the risk of collisions 
and other accidents caused by 
having the instructor flying 
wholly or partially blind. While 
the student flies on instruments, 
the instructor can see outside 
the cockpit. 

The system is based on the 


color selectivity of the two 
plastics used. The sheeting 
transmits only green light, 


blocking all other colors. The 
goggles are fitted with a lens 
that transmits only red light. 





AAFSAT Airmen Are Tough 


There are no better trained 
airmen than the ones who have 
gone through the Army Air 
Forces School of Applied Tac- 
tics (AAFSAT) at Orlando, 
Florida. 

The school really covers a 
good-sized chunk of Florida, 
sprawling over a vast area 
which contains many airports, 
landing strips, supply depots, 
and varied topography. Here 
thousands of men are trained 
to fight under simulated battle 
conditions. Officers and men es- 
pecially picked for aptitude 
come to Orlando. For one 
month they are trained as fight- 
ing units, from ground men to 
bombardiers and _ pilots. 
AAFSAT is capable of graduat- 
ing 45,000 of these men a 
month. 

AAFSAT is composed of 
four commands: air defense, 
bombardment, air support, and 
air services. Each is headed by 





experienced pilots who have 
seen action on various fronts. 
These men are brought back to 
demonstrate what they have 
seen to men who have not yet 
known battle. 

The men are put through a 
tough, grueling ordeal. They 
meet all the conditions that 
they are likely to encounter in 
any actual combat zone. 

The bombardment section 
has an area known as “Gadget 
Heaven.” Here five silo-like 
structures—the Celestial Navi- 
ee Trainers—give men syn- 
thetic bombing experience. The 
pilots and crews sit in mock 
— and chart their courses 
y artificial stars. 

The school contains “des- 
erts,” “jungles,” miniature 
tanks, planes and ships. 

After a month of intensive 
study and training at AAFSAT, 
the men are turned out tough 
and fit. 
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Navy Flyer’s Creed 


A GREAT expression of patriotism 
and faith in his branch of the fight- 
ing services is this Navy Flyer's 
Creed: 

I am a United States Navy flyer. 

My countrymen built the best air 
plane in the world and entrusted it to 
me. 

They trained me to fly it. I will use 
it to the absolute limit of my power. 

With my fellow pilots, air crews and 
deck crews, my plane and I will do any- 
thing necessary to carry out our tre- 
mendous responsibilities. I will always 
remember we are part of an unbeat- 
able combat team—the United States 
Navy. 

When the going is fast and rough, I 
will not falter. I will be uncompromis- 
ing in every blow I strike. I will be 
humble in victory. 

I am a United States Navy flyer. I 
have dedicated myself to my country, 
with its many millions of all races, col- 
ors and creeds. They and their way of 
life are worthy of my greatest protective 
effort. 

I ask the help of God in making that 
effort great enough. 





MORE PLANE FACTS 


One of the world’s strangest airplanes 
is the German Merseeburg 323. It is 
a powered glider, with six engines, ca- 
pable of carrying an infantry company. 
It can’t get into the air by itself, must 
be towed by another plane. 


It takes an amazing number of trucks 
to operate aircraft manufacturing plants. 
The Douglas factories, for instance, use 
over 1,000 — everything from half-ton 
pick-up trucks to mammoth truck- 
trailer combinations of 68,000 Ibs. gross 
weight. 


The blast from the powerful twin 
2000-h.p. motors of a B-34 medium 
bember is powerful enough to lift a 
man off his feet if he stands behind the 


props. 


BACK THE ATTACK! 


Buy War Savings Stamps 





RIFLE TOURNAMENTS 


M you are a member of a school Rifle 
Ciwb that Is interested in holding an Intra- 
mural Tournament, see your coach .or 
athletic director. He may receive free mate- 
rials and awards by enrolling your school 
in the Scholastic Intramural Rifle Tourna- 
ments. An entry coupon may be found on 
page 27 of the September Scholastic Coach, 
which he has. 


























“OD save us from those Americans. 
They shoot like devils. They are 
the best marksmen in the world.” 

Anybody who has ever faced an 
American soldier could have said those 
words. The Indians who rushed our 
wagon trains in the pioneer days. The 
British at New Orleans in 1815. The 
Mexicans at the Alamo in 1836. The 
Japs at Wake Island. 

owever, it was a German officer 
who said them. The year was 1918 and 
the scene was the Second Battle of the 
Marne. The Germans were making their 
last .desperate drive for Paris. One 
American regiment—the 38th Infantry 
of the 8d Division—faced two German 
divisions. In the confusion of battle, 
the higher command lost touch with the 
regimental units. Each company—each 
squad—each man was on his own. 

In 24 hours, it was over. The one 
American regiment had completely dis- 
organized the two German divisions! 
How? By rifle fire alone! By deadly 
marksmanship! 

We are a nation of riflemen, the best 
shots in the world. Not because we're 
a warring nation, But because rifle 
shooting is a tradition with us. 

We have more rifle and pistol ranges 
than we have golf links! The national 
rifle and pistol championships attract 
more competitors than any sporting 
event except the National Bowling 
Congress! 

In the old days, most target shooting 
was carried on either around the cross- 
roads store on Saturdays, when the en- 
tire countryside came in to do the 
week's trading, or at social gatherings. 
The target was an “X” on a charred 

ine board. But the shooter was al- 

to place a piece of white paper 
anywhere on the board as an aiming 
point. 

The shooter popped away from a dis- 
tance anywhere from 60 feet to 40 rods. 


SHOOTING 


He usually stood erect and fired from 
the shoulder. Or he lay on the ground 
with the muzzle of his rifle resting on a 
log or —_ 

After the Civil War, shooting lost 
much of its appeal. The returning sol- 
diers were so happy at finding them- 
selves alive that they put away their 
guns and forgot about them. 


National Rifle Association 


In 1871, a group of New York 
National Guard officers, realizing that 
shooting was becoming a lost art, or- 
ganized the National Rifle Association. 
They built a huge range and drew up 
a set of rules to govern matches. Thus, 
for the first time, they made it possible 
for a shooter to compare his scores with 
those made at other places and at other 
times. 

The first international match was be- 
tween a team representing the Ulster 
Rifle Club of Ireland, holders of the 
European championship, and one from 
the Amateur Rifle Club of New York. 
The Americans won a thrilling duel by 
three points. In 1875, they returned the 
visit, winning this time 968 to 929. 

The National Rifle Association thus 
established shooting as a national and 
international sport, and started shooters 
in their quest for more accurate 
and ammunition. In 1917, colleges and 
high schools were invited to join the 
NRA so that today the Association has 
over 200,000 members and more than 
8,000 clubs. 

Up until this year, a national cham- 
pionship was held at a magnificent 
range at Camp Perry, Ohio. These 
me . He around 3,000 con- 
testants—each a champion.or near cham- 
pion in his home district. They com- 
peted for trophies worth $50,000, 
medals worth $3,500 and cash prizes 
totaling $20,000. 


—H. L. Masin 































































British Official Phot 


> ABOUT Commando Chief 
Lord Louis Mountbatten and ofifer war 
leaders you'll find every week on WORLD 
WEEK’S Who's Who page. You'll get the 
inside story of the people behind the bio 
headlines 


U S Navy Photo 


> ABOUT Exciting War News 
and the stories behind the big battles on 
land and sea. Lots of war photos and 
maps in WORLD WEEK help you follow 
the war and understand what's what and 
why 


> ABOUT War Planes 

and what makes them tick. You'll want to 
follow the stories, photos, charts and dia- 
grams on the Air Week page every week 
to keep up to date on the latest in war- 
time ee 


x ® 


THESE DAYS you must know what's cookin 
the world over to be in the groove. 

That’s why you won't want to miss o 
single issue of your own news magazine— 


WORLD WEEK 


The News Magazine for Youth 


ONLY 40c for 16 big issues! 
Order Through Your Teacher Today and 
you won't miss a single issue. 
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|. RUSSIAN MAP QUIZ 


Mark each true statement T, each 
talse statement F. 

1. — is on the Sea of Azov. 

2. Stalingrad is the capital of the 
Ukraine. 

3. Russia's western boundary before 
1939 crossed the Pripet marshes. 

4. The Dnieper River empties into 
the Gulf of Finland. 

5. The industrial city otf Stalino is 
in the Donets Basin. 

6. Bessarabia is one otf the Baltic 
States. p 

7. Rostov and Orel have been re 
taken by the Russians. 

8. Kharkov is an important railway 
center. 


il. RUSSIAN-AMERICAN RELATIONS 


Write the correct word in each space. 

1. Russia was one of the 
great powers to recognize the United 
States. 

2. In a quarrel between United States 
and Great Britain over the 1812 peace 
treaty, the ___ acted as umpire. 

8. The United States bought 
from Russia. 

4. American sympathies were with 
Russia against Great Britain and France 
fo 

5. During the Civil] War, American 
coasts were protected partly by the 

fleet. 

6. Stalin was absent at the 

and conferences. 

7. Ambassador —--_-_-_-————— was 
called to Russia in May. 

8. The Russian war effort has been 
aided through American 


itl. UNITED NATIONS; INSTRUMENT 
OF PEACE 


Underscore the correct phrase or ex- 
pression 

1. The Combined Raw Materials 
Board consists ot representatives of: (a) 
United States and Great Britain; (b) all 
the United Nations; (c) United States. 
Great Britain and Russia. 

2. United Nations are collaborating 
most closely: (a) to plan military ac- 
tion; (b) to change territorial boun- 
daries; (c) to solve economic problems 
after the war 

3. The Combined Chiets ot Staft Or. 
ganization was created: (a) during Win- 
ston Churchill’s recent visit to the White 
House; (b) during the Casablanca Con- 
ference; (c) shortly after Pearl Harbor. 

4. The treaty signed by Russia and 
Great Britain in June, 1941, binds these 
nations: (b) to fight until Japan sur- 
renders unconditionally; (b) not to 




















WORLD WEEK 


make a separate peace with Germany; 
(c) to set up a joint postwar commis- 
sicn. 

5. Governments-in-exile: (a) have 
taken legal steps toward postwar co- 
operation; (b) have only military au- 
thority; (c) function only to return 
exiles to their countries. 


IV. LABOR 


Fill in each blank with the correct 
word: 
1. The War Labor Board was set up 


to prevent harmful to the 
war effort 

2. The WLB has twelve members; 
tour each trom 4 _ and 





8. In July, 1942, WLB adopted the 
formula to prevent 
ae rises that might cause 

4. Figures show that living costs 
—______—. 21 percent between Janu- 
ary, 1941, and February, 19483. 

5. The Smith-Connally Act provides 
a —_______ day’s cooling of period 
in war labor disputes. 


V. WHO’S WHO IN THE NEWS 


Match the items in the right hand col- 
umn with those in the left by inserting the 
correct number in each parenthesis. 





|. Brendan (  ) USSR Ambassador re- 
Bracken called to Russia 

2. Carlo ( ) Led Italian campaign 
Sforza in Ethiopia. 

) British Minister ot In- 

8. Douglas formation. 
MacArthur ( ) Will organize demo- 

4. Eduard cratic government in 
Benes Italy. 

5. Jan C. ( ) Commands United 
a Nations forces in 

‘ Southwest Pacific. 

6. Maxim ) Heads Czech govern- 
Litvinoft. ment-in-exile 

7. Pietro ( ) Worked for South 
Badoglio * African independence. 


Vi. INSIDE WASHINGTON 


Mark each true statemem T, each 
talse statement F 

1. The State Department will not 
play an important part in the peace. 

2. In a recent dispute, Secretary 
Hull was replaced by Under Secretary 
Welles 

8. Presidents have otten acted as 
their own Secretaries of State in war 
time. 

4. James C. Dunt was responsible 
for American aid to the Loyalist cause 
during the Spanish war 

5. Joseph C. Grew was tormerly 
American ambassador to the Argentine. 

6. George G. Messersmith is Ambas- 
sador to Mexico. 
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Sure, you want to keep up with your classes. 
Sure, you want to be right out in front 
when the school team takes the field. Girls 
want to aim at the standards of America’s 
WAC and WAVES... boys want to pattern 
themselves after soldiers, sailors, marines, 


the air corps. And no flunking out! 


Be warned! With more of our food now following our 
flag, many families have changed their eating habits. There 
is plenty of food, of course, but that does not mean plenty 
of nutrition. And the right kind of food—the right 


combination—is more important than ever before. 


Pillsbury, naturally, wants to help carry on the fight against 
that treacherous old fifth columnist, malnutrition. We have 
prepared a special, illustrated booklet we'd like to send 


you free. Ic tells about the basic 7 foods—about healthful 


us 
999 5 Shy, 
¥ % 


f 


wartime eating—about how to keep pep in your step. It 
contains recipes you'll want to show your mother; it’s a 
book your teacher will be interested to see on your desk. 
Fill in and mail the coupon for your free copy. 


——------------,; 


UP-TO-THE-MINUTE BOOK 
ABOUT WARTIME EATING! 


Foods Education Dept. S-46 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


Please send me, free, the illustrated booklet, 
“Fightin’ Food.” 





“ EAR old Alabam’ was never like 

this.” That’s what 100,000 col- 
lege students are saying this year. They 
are the soldiers who are going to school 
under the Army Specialized Training 
Program. 

Most of these soldier-students were 
college men’ in peace-time. But they 
never had to work so hard. Their hours 
are twice as long; their courses twice as 
tough. The trainees are all ranked as 
First Class Privates. 

They certainly earn their salaries. 
Last summer we spent a day at the 
Army school at Rutgers University. We 
marched from class to class with the 
soldiers, ate with them, and did every- 
thing but follow ‘em over the obstacle 
course. And we're stil] tired! 


Up at 6:15 


The soldier-student’s day begins at 
6:15 with the most hated of all sounds 
—the bugle. He is given just 15 min- 
utes to dress. After roll call comes 
breakfast. There is no wild rush, no 
nonchalant strolling. The boys march to 
the dining room, which is set up in 
the k 

At 7:50 the trainees fall into torma- 
tion and march off to their classes. The 
next three hours and 50 minutes are 
devoted to laboratory work, lectures, 
and study periods. 

During our day at Rutgers, we visited 
five different labs. In the Engineering 
Drawing lab, we saw the trainees work- 
ing seriously and quietly over blue- 
prints Sorted neatly in front of them 


The Army Goes to College 


were compasses, dividers, triangles, 
scales, pens, and other instruments. 
These supplies are tough to get these 
days, and the boys share the wealth. 
Every item is used by six different stu- 
dents a week. ; 

We next visited the Mechanical 
Engineering lab; lingered through five 
explosions, then strolled through the 
Machine Shop, the Communications 
lab, and the Materials lab. 

Next thing we knew it was dinner 
time. After 15 minutes to wash, the 
trainees formed their fine, straight lines 
and again marched into the gym-diner. 

As he enters the food alley, the 
trainee picks up a tray, a coffee mug, 
and silverware. He then continues to 
the food section where he is served 
cafeteria style. We shoved our tray 
forward and saw it heaped with a nice 
big breaded veal cutlet, two vegetables. 
soup, butter, and chocolate custard 

We sat down at a table and started 
wolfing it down. It was swell! Sitting 
next to us was a distinguished looking 
gentleman who turned out to be Dr. 
Robert C. Clothier, president of Rut- 
gers. He told us a few interesting tacts 

A term consists of 12 weeks. There 
are four terms to a year. In between 
terms, the trainee gets a week furlough 
The courses in engineering are from 72 
to 84 weeks, while those in foreign area 
and language are 36 weeks in length 

Each student in the latter group must 
already be familiar with one foreign 
language and must major in another. 
At Rutgers he has the choice of French, 









Spanish, German, or Italian. In addi- 
tion, he studies the history, customs, 
traditions, political system, and geog- 
raphy of the country in which one of 
his two language is spoken. 

Over our “sludge,” which is Army- 
ese for cocoa, we struck up a friendship 
with three trainees across the table. 
They introduced themselves as: 
Anthony B. Cacasi, age 30, Trinity 33 
and Harvard ’36; A. Panarelli, age 21, 
Fordham ’43; and Ed Menniti, age 21, 
La Salle College. 


All Work and No Horseplay 


All three were otf Italian descent, 
majoring in Italian. Ed persuaded us to 
attend his history class after dinner. The 
first thing we noticed in class was the 
air of seriousness—no horseplay, talking, 
or sleeping 

The subject ot the lecture was the 
German Weimai Republic and why it 
failed. The text used in the course was 
The World Since 1914, by Walter C. 
Langsam, who writes our “World His- 
tory Behind the News” series! 

After the lecture, we made a bee-line 
tor the gym. The trainees get six hours 
of physical education a week, half of 
which is indoors and half outdoors. 

After phys ed, we managed to 
squeeze in a few words with our 
friend. Ed Menniti, who sketched in 
the rest of the program for us. After 
gym, from 5:05 to 6:10, was free; sup- 
per at 6:30; study in the barracks from 


7:30 to 10:00; and from 10 to 10:80 | 
free time At 10:30 sharp — lights outl | 
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PENICILLIN — Newest Disease - Fighter 


ARLY this month, an Army bomber 

flew from New York City to Macon, 
Ga., carrying the last hope of life for 
Anne Shirley Carter, 15. Her one hope 
of recovering from a streptococci infec- 
tion was a tiny package of penicillin. 

Penicillin is a yellow drug that comes 
from a mold (a low form of vegetable 
life) similar to the common mold on 
Roquefort cheese or bread. Yet peni- 
cillin is so valuable that the War Pro- 
duction Board has ordered nine U. S. 
chemical firms to increase production. 

The power of penicillin was discov- 
ered by accident in 1929, by a British 
scientist, Professor Howard Fleming. 
Fleming was examining a glass dish in 
which he was growing bacteria. His 
keen eye spotted an amazing thing— 
green mold on the plate, and all around 
the mold was a clear ring, where the 
bacteria had been slaughtered by the 
mold. Another “magic bullet” against 
disease had been discovered! But noth- 
ing was done at that time to make the 
“mold drug” available to doctors. It 
was not until 1941 that an Oxford pro- 
fessor, Howard W. Florey, carried on 
further experiments with it. The work 
done by Florey and his associates has 
made it ano 4 to manufacture peni- 
cillin. 

The War Production Board, the Army, 
even the White House are swamped 
with letters from civilians all over 
the country, pleading for a tiny bit of 
penicillin. But the supply at present is 
so small that only the most desperate 
cases get a dose of penicillin. Anne 
Shirley Carter got some only after all 
other drugs had failed to help her. 

People clamor for this cheese-mold 
drug because it is the most powerful 
weapon ever found against certain dis- 
eases. When it is injected into a vein 
or muscle, it helps kill the bacteria that 
cause throat and ear diseases, pneu- 
monia, and infections of the bones and 
the blood. 

It will kill some bacteria that stand 
up against even _the powerful sulfa 
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That’s a mighty 
per question to you 

. . and the editors of 
your own news magazine, WORLD WEEK, 
are helping you to find the answer in the 
weekly POSTWAR WORLD articles. 

Follow these articles every week . 
they'll help you understand the shape of 
things to come .. . the kind of world 
you'll live in after the war is won. 


It’s just ore -f WORLD WEEK’S features 


16 ISSUES 
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drugs. It does not make you sick like 
the sulfa drugs often do. Above all, it 
stops most battle wound infections. Sol- 
diers who before would have died, re- 
main alive with penicillin. 

The reason penicillin is rationed is be- 
cause it takes the mold twelve days to 
secrete the magic yellow penicillin. The 
mold feeds on a costly culture media 
(jelly-like food) in glass bottles. If a 
scientist gets one gram —a pinch — of 
penicillin from 20 quarts of media, he 
considers himself lucky! 








So the supply on hand is small—not 
even enough h for the Army. Only a few 
civilians, therefore, can expect to get 
any. The man who has the ~ task 
of listening to pleas from sick people 
all over the country, and then deciding 
who can and who can’t have a little 


‘ life-saving penicillin, is a Boston Hospi- 


tal Director, Dr. Chester S. Keefer. 

Penicillin does wonderful things, but 
no one knows why. If someone would 
discover what the chemical agent is that 
gives — its disease-fighting 
power then Dr. Keefer’s task would not 
be hard. Chemists could make penicil- 
lin synthetically in the laboratory, and 
there would be enough for all. 








Winner of June contest: Ray Monteith, Jr., 312 49th, Newport News, Va. 


WIN A $25 





fp How DRY I AM 


WAR BOND 


far the Funniest Title for this Picture 





Think up a funny title for this picture 
(10 words or less) and ‘send it in. The 
sender of the best title (in the opinion of 
our judges) will receive a $25 War Bond. 
In case of ties, the full amount of 
award will be given to each of the 
tying parties. All entries become the 
property of Pepsi-Cola Company. 





IMPORTANT. Address all entries: 
Pepsi-Cola Co., Dept.72, Long Island 
City, N. Y. All entries to be eligible 
must be postmarked not later than 
Midnight eovenben 15,1943. Watch 
this paper — more pictures — more 
prizes coming. 














Pepsi-Cola Co., Long Island City, N. Y. 
Bottled locally by Franchised Bottlers. 

















































Ellen Drew 
Richard Denning 
Jerry Colonna 


Barbara Jo Allen 
2 (Vera Vague) 


Harold Huber 
Marilyn Hare 
Bil Shirley 
and 
THE ICE-CAPADES 
COMPANY 
featuring 
Megan Taylor 
Lois Dworshak 
Donna Atwood 
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IT COULDN'T BE BIGGER 
IT COULDN'T BE BETTER 


The Screen’s Most Beautiful Blonde 
Vera Hruba Ralston 
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PICTURE 





“i (Tops, don’t miss) 


WATCH ON THE RHINE. 
(Warner Bros. Directed by 
Herman Shumlin. Produced 
by Hal B. Wallis.) 


SCHOLASTIC’S Blue Ribbon is award- 
ed this month to Watch On the Rhine 
for its powerful denunciation of fas- 
cism. 

Lillian Hellman wrote Watch On the 
Rhine as a play long before America 
entered the war. She wrote it as a 
warning to all Americans — a warning 
that fascism was already at work in the 
United States, attempting to 
undermine the democratic 
way of life. Her play showed 
the awakening of an Amer- 
ican household to the dangers 
of fascism. 

Watch On the Rhine is 
also a portrait of a true anti- 
fascist. The definition of 
such a person is best ex- 
plained by Bette Davis in the 
picture. “Kurt,” she says of 


ad al a 


4 (Worthwhile) 








(So-so) 


SOMEONE TO REMEMBER. 

“i (Republic. Directed by Robert 
Siodmak. Produced by Rob- 
ert North.) 


IF your faith in human nature needs 
restoring, this picture ought to be good 
for what ails you. It’s about a little old 
lady who had more than her quota of 
charm. 

Mrs. Freeman (Mabel Paige) owned 
an apartment in the Lakeside Towers. 
When the local university bought the 
Towers to convert into a boys’ dormi- 
tody, all tenants were ordered 
to move out. Mrs. Freeman 
refused to budge. She had 
lived there twenty years. 
Moreover, she wanted to be 
sure that her black sheep son, 
Danny, would know where 
to find her if and when he 
should return home. 

Without much trouble, 
Mrs. Freeman charms first 
the irate building superin- 


her husband, “is the kind of SCHOLASTIC’S Blue tendent, and then the boys 


anti-fascist who does some- 
thing about it.” 


Ribbon Award for the 
outstanding picture of 
September 


who come to live in the 
goes to dormitory. Thanks to said 


Kurt (Paul Lukas), has Warner Bros. for their charm and an unbreakable 
done a good deal about his production, Watch On ease she owns, she continues 


hatred of the Nazis. Of Ger- the Rhine. 


man birth, he became second in com- 
mand of anti-Hitler forces gp Germany. 

When the picture opens, Kurt has 
just brought his American wife ‘and 
their three children to the Washington 
home of his mother-in-law. He tries 
to keep his identity secret, for as a 
leader in the German underground, his 
life is constantly in danger. 

There is to be no peace in America 
for Kurt or Sara, his wife. At the home 
of Sara’s mother they find a Rumanian 
and his wife who seem to be perma- 
nent house guests. The Rumanian 
(George Coulouris) is a Nazi sympa- 
thizer who soon discovers Kurt’s iden- 
tity. He blackmails the family under 
the threat of exposing Kurt to the Nazi 
agents in Washington. 

Caught in this web, Kurt is forced 
to murder the Rumanian. There is no 
happy ending to the picture. Kurt has 
learned that the leader of the under- 
ground has been taken and tortured by 
the Nazis. He leaves his family in 
America and returns to Germany. 

This is not a picture to attend if you 
are seeking an escape from the war. It 
brings home to us more clearly than 
ever how much freedom costs. If you 
can “take it,” by all means see this film. 


to live in her apartment in 
the thick of the dormitory hurlyburly 
The plot thickens when Mrs. Free- 
man learns that one of the bove pb 
named Danny Freeman. She believes 
that he must be her grandson, and ges 
to all kinds of trouble in his beha!! so 
that he can marry the girl he loves. We 
won't spoil the picture for you by tell 
ing you whether or not Danny is re. 
lated to Mrs. Freeman. 
Mabel Paige gets a chance to be 
pleasant and genteel as Mrs. Freeman, 
which must be a nice change for her 


after all the raffish old ladies she has. 


played (remember Alan  Ladd’s 


“mother” in Lucky Jordan?). 








Quickest, Easiest, 


Most Economical ses 
Build this authentic 44” 
Vought-Sikorsky ‘‘CORSAIR” 


PRE-FLIGHT TRAINING 


Do as most of the men in the Air Forces did—learn 
Flight Theory, Design, Construction, Split-Second 
Recognition of important War Planes by building 


CLEVELAND MODELS 


‘“"The Models the Men in the Air Forces Bulid’’ 


Send Se for Latest Catal Sompeting 6 big 36-inch Indus- 
trial Training War Models, 16 authentic Xtic scale War 
Models, ani 2 Ad 4d and y ider Models. 
(No free copies.) 


Way of Getting 





CLEVELAND MODEL & SUPPLY CO. 


4508C7811 Lorain Ave. Cleveland 2, Gh 
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Sheepish 


One of the questions in an examina- 
tion on the subject of stockraising was, 
‘Name four different kinds of sheep.” 

Butch thought long and hard and 
tinally put down: “Black sheep, white 
sheep, Mary’s little lamb. and the hy 
draulic ram.” 


Ouch! 


‘l have a pain in my abdomen,” said 
the rookie to the army doctor 

‘Young man, replied the medico, 
officers have abdomens, sergeants have 
stomachs; YOU have a bellyache.’ 


Fun-netics 


How would you pronounce the word, 
ghoti? Nope, you're wrong, according to 
1 Chinese protesson who has made a 
study of the strange phonetics of the 
English language He says ghoti is pro 
nounced fish Like this 

gh—as in laugh (F) 

o—as in women (I) 

ti—as in temptation (SH) 


It's SMART 


to know 





what's what 4”. 
, 

these days o 
x4 


These war days when everyone is 
untused by the newspaper reports and 
adio bulletins, it’s really smart to know 
what's what—the stories behind the head 
ines ond what they mean to you 

That’s why you'll want to follow 
WORLD WEEK carefully it's your own 
news magazine—the News Magazine for 
Youth ond each issue tells you what the 
news means to you. It helps news make 
sense by unscrambling the confusing reports 
with such features as: 

NEWS REVIEW every week written 
in an interesting clear and readable 
style 

LARGE WAR MAPS to neip you spot 
the locale of the war news. 

AIR WEEK page every week heips 
you follow the war in the air 

with lots of illustrations 
POSTWAR WORLD articles tell you 
about the kind of world you'll be 
living in after the war is won 
INSIDE WASHINGTON gives you 
behind-the-scene stories of govern- 
ment in action in the Nation's capi 


tal. 
PLUS Latest Latin American 
news personalities in the news 


science . sports movie 
reviews and jokes 
Be the one in your gang who . 
really understands the news this term . . 
subscribe today through your teacher to 


WORLD WEEK 


ah Nano 


Beating About the Bush 


An American sdidie: wa: being 
shown about the Australian bush, 
when a herd of bullocks made its ap- 


pearance. 

‘What are those?’ inquired the 
American. 

“Bullocks, ot course. came the re 
ply 


“In America they are three times as 
big,” was the comment 

A mob (an Australian dues uot say 
Hock) of sheep followed, and again the 
visitor asked what they were. 

“Sheep, of course.” answered the 
Australian 


“Thought they were rabbits,” said 
the American. 

At last three kangaroos hopped 
along. 

“What are those?” asked the Ameri- 
can. 

“Grasshoppers, of course. Beat that 
one, if you can!” came the triumphant 
rejoinder. 


Can He Help It? 


PHOENIX, Ariz.—A private, some- 
what shaggy, failed to pass inspection. 

“There was no one to cut my hair,” 
he explained. 


He's the company barber. 
Associated Pres 














fhe NEWS Magazine for Youth 


ONLY 40c a Term 












FIND 10 MISTAKES 
IN THIS PICTURE 








MEY FonwGwee'e4:c $25 Wa: Bong 
2nd PRIZE ........... $15 in War Stamps 
ord PRIZE ...... $10 in War Stamps 
4th PRIZE 15 Prizes of $1 in War Stamps 


100 Honorable Mentions—One pound packages of 
Planters Peanuts 


FREE [O EVERY CONTESTANT: Attractive 2-colo: 
poster, “America at War’'—suitable for framing. 
Illustrated with action ohotographs from Planters 
rdvertisements 

















{ Anyone under the age of twenty-one may 
; compete. . 
2 Study the scene above and list on a sheet 


of paper ten mistakes you find in it. State 
each carefully and clearly. With your list submit 
a slogan, totaling 13 words or less. on Planters 
Peanuts. 


3 Each contestant may submit more than 

4 one entry. Send empty Planters Peanut 
bag or wrapper bearing @ picture of Mr. Peanut 
with each entry, or send a hand-drawn facsimile 
of the label on the wrapper showing Mrs Peanut. 
On top of page write your name, age, home ad- 
dress, city and state. Fasten the bag, wrapper of 
picture securely to your entry ’ 





4. Mail entries to Planters Contest Editor, 

Rm. 2408, 220 East 42nd St., New York 
17, N. Y., to arrive by midnight, January 3, 
1944. No entries accepted after that date. 


5. Prizes will be awarded to those submitting 
correct lists of 10 mistakes in the picture, 
and whose slogans are considered most accurate 
and suitable for advertising and publicity dee. 
Judges’ decision is final. Winners will be an- 
aounced in Senior Scholastic, World Week and 
Junior Scholastic, February 7, 1944 issues. Io 
the event of a tie for any prize offered, a prize 
identical with that tied for will be ewarded each 
tying contestant. 
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The exciting story of a boy and his 
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LASSIE 
om dog... separated by a thousand miles 


of danger, a thousand perils! Together 
they bring you a thousand thrilling 
moments as Eric Knight's best-selling 


novel comes to life on the screen. 











METRO -GOLDWYN-MAYER’S A Robbery Fails! Cowardly highwaymen hold 


srs Pee 


RODDY McDOWALL - DONALD CRISP - DAME MAY WHITTY - EDMUND GWENN 
NIGEL BRUCE - ELSA LANCHESTER - LASSIE - Produced by SAMUEL MARX qebH NICOLOR 


Directed by FRED M. WILCOX 
Screen Play by Hugo Butler » Based Upon the Novel by Eric Knight « A Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Picture 








